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Food—An International Concern’ 


HAZEL K. STIEBELING, Ph.D. 


Chief, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economies, U.S. 


VENTS of the past ten years have inex- 
tricably bound this country to the rest of the free- 
dom-loving world, and among the ties of great 
strength is food. We are linked to other nations by 
bread and by ideas. All of us who engage in research, 
or teaching, or otherwise in applying nutritional 
science can contribute, wherever we are, to making 
these international food relations a success. 

The specific channels we can now use have been 
developing for less than a decade, although, of course, 
they had their forerunners in earlier international 
efforts. Today, through the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, as well as in the many ways 
an individual nation can operate, we can help to 
build a peace of the kind that is not just absence of 
war. As Secretary Acheson said so well in speaking 
before the United Nations General Assembly: 

The peace the world wants must be free from fear— 
the fear of invasion, the fear of subversion, the fear of 
the knock on the door at midnight. 

The peace the world wants must be free from want, a 
peace in which neighbors help each other, and together 
build a better life. 

The peace the world wants must be a moral peace, 
so that the spirit of man may be free, and the barriers 
between the hearts and minds of men may drop away 
and leave men free to unite in brotherhood. 


In building this kind of world peace, food is of 
the utmost importance. As every dietitian under- 
stands, food means not only the proteins, minerals, 
vitamins, and other nutrients that finally find their 
way into the blood stream for our nourishment. It 
means much more: it is part and parcel of security 
and civilization. In saying this, however, we do not 
minimize the importance of food as nourishment- 
providing the proper internal environment so that 
every cell can have the vigor that is essential to 
buoyant health, and a long, and full life. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Hunger and malnutrition have harassed mankind 
throughout history, and always they seem to hold 
: Presented at the 33rd Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Washington, D. C., on October 17, 


1950. 
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the upper hand. According to estimates of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
more than half of the people on earth in the late 
1930’s were going through life suffering from hunger 
and malnutrition. Actually, the situation is even 
more critical today, because the world’s population 
since then has increased faster than the food supply, 
and the gap is widening in those areas that have 
always been most poorly nourished. 

But those who are stout-hearted and look for a 
way out of dilemmas say that the earth can provide 
enough food for its people if we can put science and 
modern technology more generally to work. To have 
more, we must produce more—and in that produc- 
tion, put first things first. This was the positive 
approach taken some years back, when the League 
of Nations made the first comprehensive interna- 
tional study of nutrition. It was reaffirmed and 
extended at Hot Springs in 1943 where the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) was conceived. 
Since then, it has been the preoccupation of inter- 
national agencies and their member governments. 

As you know, it is FAO’s objective to improve 
the nutritional levels of the people of the world. 
Every nation that joins FAO pledges to do what it 
‘an to improve nutrition at home, as well as to 
help other countries. So, from an international stand- 
point, we have an obligation to people of our own 
land as well as those abroad. 

FOOD SUPPLIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In this country we are fortunate. We have no 
real problem of food shortages. We have good and 
ample farm land, our climate is favorable, we have 
farmers who can take advantage of the machinery, 
fertilizer, and technical “know-how” that a highly 


industrialized, progressive country can produce. 
When our nation was young, each farm worker 


provided for himself and only four others. Now, 
ach farm worker in the United States can provide 
for himself and eighteen more. 

In World War II, as you know, our country in- 
creased food production by one-third, in order to 
meet our own military and civilian needs and to 
help our allies besides. This was a big achievement. 
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It also enabled us in the postwar period of rehabili- 
tation to give a helping hand with food until agri- 
culture, industry, and trade could again become 
more normal in war-torn countries. To do this we, 
of course, willingly accepted certain adjustments in 
our everyday eating so that we could share foods in 
short supply. We saved meat to save grain to send 
food abroad to stave off hunger. 


NUTRITIONAL PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Advances in food and agriculture in this country 
have been stupendous. Very important, nutrition- 
ally, are the substantial increases in per capita con- 
sumption of milk and of succulent vegetables and 
fruit over the last generation; the enrichment of 
white flour, corn meal, and other grain products of 
the last decade; and the narrowing of the dietary 
gap between low- and high-income families, as shown 
by nation-wide surveys of diets of city families in 
1942 and in 1948. 

When looking for underlying factors that have 
helped to raise dietary levels in this country during 
these years, many are likely to think first of the 
improved economic situation, especially among low- 
income groups. Income increases during the war and 
early postwar years more than offset the rising cost 
of food. During the war, many families improved 
their diets. They had more money to spend and 
not much choice of consumers’ durable goods; on 
the other hand, the market offered food aplenty. 
Fluid milk was never rationed. Rationing, which put 
a ceiling on the quantity of meat and canned goods 
that people could buy, in effect created a floor also, 
for each person wanted his share. 

The rising level of education, especially among 
women, is another factor that has played a significant 
part in improving nutrition. In 1940, the median 
number of school years completed by women twenty- 
five years or older was 8.5. By 1947, it was 9.3. 
The nation-wide dietary survey made in the spring 
of 1948 showed a high correlation between the edu- 
‘ation of the city homemaker and the adequacy of 
her family’s diet. In the $3000 to $4000 income 
group, for example, about 80 per cent of the families 
in which the homemaker had a college education 
had diets that provided the recommended amounts 
of calcium. But in the same income group, only about 
60 per cent of the families in which the homemaker 
had a high school education, or less, were getting 
diets that met the standard. Education is important 
—the kind that comes through small discussion 
groups, or from newspapers, magazines, the radio, 
and books, as well as from the classroom. 

What meaning can our experience have for helping 
improve nutrition in other parts of the world? In 
times of war and rehabilitation, or when famine 
or other disaster strikes, we have always stood ready 
to share our food. But what the world needs in the 
long run is not a sharing of present food supplies; 
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it needs increased production of food—of kinds and 
in amounts suited to the undergirding of health, 
And what nations want above all is to be able to 
help themselves. This, too, is what the United Na- 
tions’ specialized agencies want—an increased un- 
derstanding of the world’s situation; a joint planning 
for improved use of resources; a sharing of knowledge 
and experience in the interest of increased production 
and higher standards of living for everyone. 


NEED FOR TECHNICAL AID 


President Truman spotlighted this idea on behalf 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world in Point 
IV of his inaugural address of 1949. He challenged 
the world to embark on a bold new program to 
make the benefits of scientific advances and in- 
dustrial progress available to the less advanced coun- 
tries. He outlined the need as falling roughly into 
two categories: ‘technical, to improve food pro- 
duction, health, education, and productive skills; 
and financial, to develop transportation, water con- 
trol and power, and productive industries.” 

The goal of technical aid in agriculture is to 
enable fewer people to produce more food. At present 
seven out of ten people in the world live by farming. 
To reduce this high proportion and at the same 
time to increase total food supplies, people in under- 
developed areas need better farming methods—bet- 
ter seed, more fertilizer, better tools and more ma- 
chinery, better animals. They need all the ways of 
raising more food with less human effort, thus freeing 
more people to produce other needed goods and 
services, and so raise levels of living. 

Land tenure is an important factor in solving the 
food problem, because technical advances come most 
readily when farmers own and are responsible for 
their own land. Redistributing land is, of course, the 
responsibility of a government and its people. There 
is a vast amount to be done, but reports show 
progress even in Asia where progress is so greatly 
needed. The land-reform program in Japan has en- 
abled 3 million farmers—more than half of all the 
Japanese farmers—to acquire land. 

Meanwhile, international technical assistance pro- 
grams can help greatly in the better wse of land and 
in improved productivity. We must realize from 
the beginning, however, that improvement will take 
time. We cannot expect to move from primitive 
agriculture to our mechanized type in a few years. 
But a start must be made, and it will be a real step 
forward, as the Director General of FAO has said, 
to put a scythe in the hand of farmers now using 
sickles, or a steel plow in place of a stick. 

Our Congress has passed an Act for International 
Development and this year has provided $35 million 
for an enlarged program of technical assistance. 
This total includes the United States’ share in the 
expanded technical aid program of the United Na- 
tions. It also provides money to continue existing 
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bilateral programs, such as those of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in agriculture, and those 
in health and education of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WORK 


Meanwhile, the United Nations has taken steps 
to expand its technical assistance work. This aid 
is given only on request of a member nation, and 
when that nation is willing to invest funds and 
manpower to make the aid effective. 

High priority is being given to technical assistance 
projects that promise early returns. But, of course, 
these projects obviously can serve only as starters, 
to put underdeveloped areas on the right road. 

Many of the provisions of the Point IV type of 
program could have been carried out by regarding 
food the way we regard clothing—as necessary and 
pleasant, but without the “something new” that 
nutritional science has injected into our thinking 
about food. This new thing is that good nutrition 
has a positive constructive effect both on the length 
of life and on the quality of life. 


NUTRITION DIVISION OF FAO 


Two of the United Nations agencies are especially 
concerned with these nutritional aspects of food— 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization. The Nutrition Division 
in FAO is responsible for seeing that nutrition is 
never overlooked in FAO’s work as a whole; it 
keeps FAO and member nations reminded that nu- 
tritional requirements must be a basis of every pro- 
gram to increase food supplies. 

On request, FAO helps governments by giving 
advisory service on specific nutritional problems. 
It also helps by collecting and analyzing information 
and by issuing reports which can be used as working 
tools by governments in their own nutritional plan- 
ning. Among these aids are international studies that 
provide wanted facts on special subjects, such as 
school feeding, nutritional education, and techniques 
in making dietary surveys. 

Responding to requests, the FAO Nutrition Divi- 
sion has helped Greece to establish a permanent 
nutritional service and is now undertaking a similar 
job in Turkey. In Central America, similar work is 
being done in cooperation with other international 
agencies. In Egypt, a nutritional program has been 
mapped out as a joint effort of nutritional directors 
in FAO and WHO, and a training course was held 
in Cairo for technical workers in the fall of 1950. 
FAO-sponsored conferences in the Far East and in 
Latin America have given nutritional leaders in coun- 
tries in these regions an opportunity to exchange 
information, analyze problems, and develop pro- 
grams that the governments in their respective coun- 
tries can advance, knowing that the programs 
represent the best thinking of the region after ap- 
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praising conditions, resources, and needs. These ex- 
amples could be multiplied, limited though FAO’s 
Nutrition Division is in staff and funds. More can 
and will be done under the new technical assistance 
program. 


NUTRITION SECTION OF WHO 


The Nutrition Section of the World Health Or- 
ganization covers a wide field on the health front. 
It is especially active in helping health departments 
in member countries to develop nutritional services 
and in showing practical ways to conquer the most 
widespread diseases caused by dietary deficiencies. 

This year it is concentrating on solutions to two 
problems: one is endemic goiter, and the other is 
malnutrition of infants and young children in under- 
developed areas. 

To learn more about the prevalence of goiter, 
surveys and a questionnaire have been undertaken 
to round out the first fairly complete world picture of 
the incidence of endemic goiter. Meanwhile, at WHO’s 
suggestion, research is going on to find ways to iodize 
the crude salt which is used in many underdeveloped 
areas, thus bringing to large numbers of people the 
benefits of a fairly simple measure of insuring enough 
of the dietary essential, iodine. 


PROBLEM OF CHILD-FEEDING 


The second special emphasis of WHO’s nutritional 
program stems from the fact that in most under- 
developed countries a great shortage of milk creates 
a major problem in feeding young children. 

Figures presented at the latest FAO conference 
showed that nine countries have less than 4} cup 
milk a day for each person. Among these are China, 
Indo-China, and Japan, which have practically no 
milk at all. Twelve more countries average only 3 
cup to 1 cup per person a day. These include India, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Chile, Brazil, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Although the cow is one of the most efficient food- 
producing farm animals, through converting grass 
and roughage into milk and meat, nevertheless, some 
crowded areas are unable to give up much land to 
pasture for cows, even to solve a child-feeding prob- 
lem. In other places, livestock diseases have inter- 
fered with dairying. 

In some of the low-milk-consuming countries, 
particularly in the tropics, there is a disease afflicting 
young children just after weaning, called kwashiorkor, 
meaning red boy. In the worst stages, the disease 
vividly bears out the name, for there is a terrible 
edema, dermatitis, and sloughing of the skin. 

Children suffering from kwashiorkor have sub- 
sisted after weaning chiefly on a cereal gruel. Their 
diets lack many nutrients, but some authorities be- 
lieve that an amino acid deficiency is primarily 
responsible for the disease picture. One of the tasks 
recommended to the WHO by the FAO-WHO Joint 
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Advisory Committee on Nutrition is to investigate 
“red boy’’—its nature, cause, cure, and prevention. 
This disease points up the problem to which WHO's 
Nutrition Section is giving special attention—im- 
proved food for young children. 

Experiments in a number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries show that formulas can be developed from 
cereals, legumes, and fruits, to supplement small 
amounts of milk. Though they may not be the equal 
of formulas based more largely on milk, they do 
provide far better diets than many babies and young 
children in such areas now receive. 

And, in many countries the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund is giving 
direct aid in child-feeding. 


UNESCO’S “FOOD AND PEOPLE” PROJECT 


To help people everywhere to acquire a back- 
ground and a philosophy about the world’s food and 
to be more aware of the potential improvement 
through technical assistance, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientifie and Cultural Organization 
is stressing the subject “Food and People” as a 
major topic for study and discussion groups. 

The UNESCO kit of materials on “Food and 
People”’ includes literature to guide discussion on 
such big questions as these: 

How can people around the world work together to 
produce enough food for everybody and to keep hunger 
from being manipulated to drive nations toward war? 

How can surplus food production be continuously 
made useful by moving surpluses to the places of human 
need? 

What can your group do to help, right at home, by 
reaching the shoppers and cooks with sound consumer 
advice on wise shopping and better meal planning and 
preparation of food? 

OPPORTUNITIES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 

A lack of trained technical leaders is, at present, 
one of the major problems in the Point IV type of 
program. Opportunity for direct service is open to 
many of you in connection with the training of 
students, teachers, and technicians, and for some of 
you there may be opportunities for service abroad. 

Some experts are needed on long-term assignments, 
and some, highly specialized, for short periods on 
specific missions or surveys. But not every one is 
suited to such work, even if technically qualified. 
A person going abroad must, of course, be in good 
physical condition and be outstanding in such quali- 
ties as patience, persistence, and the ability to get 
along with peopie—for there are likely to be many 
uncertainties and frustrations. There is need also 
to be adaptable, for it will be necessary to work 
With facilities less modern than those here at home 
and to adapt teaching to the materials available 
and to people with a different set of background 
facts and ideas. This ealls for an understanding of 
the economic situation and an appreciation of the 
cultural patterns of the country. Lacking this, sug- 
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gestions and innovations offered may fail to be prae- 
tical, or culturally right, or properly timed. Methods 
and programs that are successful in the United States 
generally are not transferable, as is, to other places, 

Persons who go abroad have a responsibility, when 
they return, to report ideas that might be useful in 
our own nutritional programs and to report problems 
to which American scientists might well give more 
study. It is important also that they tell us about the 
kind of technical assistance found to be most useful 
in the country visited. Their experience can be ex- 
tremely valuable to others who follow into the same 
area, or go to places where conditions are similar. 

Many of our colleagues have been, or now are, on 
special assignments of this kind. Dr. Ruth Leverton 
of the University of Nebraska has been a Fulbright 
Professor at the Philippine Women’s University of 
Manila. Dr. Flemmie Kittrell is spending her sab- 
batical leave in India as visiting lecturer at the 
Women’s College of Baroda. An ideal pattern for 
retirement has been set by Dr. Lydia Roberts who 
is now Head of the Department of Home Kconomics 
at the University of Puerto Rico. 


FOREIGN TRAINEES IN THIS COUNTRY 


I understand that some 1000 trainees in food and 
agriculture alone are expected to come to this coun- 
try this fiscal year, in connection with programs 
under Point IV and under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, for technical training sponsored by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
the Department is expecting about 1800 other visi- 
tors from abroad, who are coming to acquire special 
knowledge. You will meet many of these because 
their time will be chiefly spent not in Washington 
but in the states. In addition, hundreds will come 
as part of health and other programs. 

If we in this country are to give practical help to 
such visitors from abroad, we need to impart. in- 
formation in such a way that our visitors ean under- 
stand it and adapt it to the cireumstances of thei 
own countries. If, when we “show-how,” our only 
illustrations are relatively mechanized or complex 
Ways of operation, the visitor may be more interested 
if we frankly admit: “This method may not be 
practical for you, but perhaps you can see how to 
adapt it to your use.” Even in short conversations, we 
often can put ourselves into the visitor’s world sue- 
cessfully enough to make practical suggestions or 
provide information that is just what is wanted. 

Thus, there are many opportunities to help forge 
reassuring links in the world by food, and by ideas 
about wise use of food. Each of us must be alert to 
grasp new angles of the situation, to develop a basic 
philosophy, to discuss it with family, friends, and 
colleagues, and above all, when opportunity appears, 
to seize the chance wholeheartedly and to act in 
the interest of promoting nutrition, health, and 
peace. 
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Employment Problems of Older Workers 


EWAN CLAGUE, Ph.D. 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 





'HAT are some of the recent changes 
in the national employment situation and their im- 
plications for management and employees in the 
months ahead, with particular reference to the job 
of older workers? 

A year ago, any discussion of the employment 
outlook would have started from the premise that 
our major economic task was one of finding jobs for 
workers, that is, of attaining a rate of economic ex- 
pansion great enough to reduce unemployment to a 
minimum level and to absorb new 
workers entering our labor force 
from one year to the next. We 
were then in the midst of our first 
significant economic setback since 
the 1930’s. Industrial activity had 
declined substantially and the 
number of unemployed had risen 
from about 2 million in 1948 to a 
level of over 4 million in the win- 
ter of 1949-50. 

What we experienced last year 
was certainly not a depression, 
nor even a “recession”’ of the 1937— 
38 model. It was essentially a brief—although painful - 
adjustment from a situation when many types of 
goods were in short supply and prices were rising to 
a more normal balance between supply and demand. 
Those of us who had the opportunity to observe 
some of the underlying trends, such as the continued 
high levels of income and consumer spending and 
the reduction in business inventories, felt reassured 
that our economic situation was fundamentally 
sound. In fact, by the late summer of 1949, there 
were already clear signs of a healthy upsurge in busi- 
ness activity. And in the spring of 1950—prior to 
the outbreak in Korea—there was ample evidence 
that we were in the midst of a full-fledged expansion 
movement, spearheaded by an unprecedented level 
of homebuilding activity. By June, employment had 
climbed to a record high (for the month) of 613 
million, and unemployment had declined to about 3 
million (after seasonal allowance), from the mid- 
winter peak of over 4 million in February. We ap- 
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peared to be well on our way to another record- 
breaking boom, matching the prosperous years of 
1946-48. 

However, short-lived as was the employment set- 
back of last year, it left a profound impression upon 
the public consciousness. Certain industrial com- 
munities had been especially hard hit by the increase 
in unemployment. And, even after business recovery 
had begun, there was concern about some areas and 
some groups of workers. 


AAAA 


Since October, when this paper was 
presented at the 33rd Annual Meeting of 
The American Dietetic Association in 
Washington, D. C., plans for partial mo- 
bilization and an increase in the strength 
of our armed forces emphasize the need 
for using effectively our available man- 
power resources. Increased personnel 
shortages may be expected as defense 
production expands during the coming 
year. This paper presents persuasive rea- 
sons for planning now to employ and 
train older workers to meet the staffing 
needs which dietitians can anticipate. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
AFTER FORTY-FIVE 

Our experience this past year 
brought to the forefront partic- 
ularly the economic problems of 
the aged and the ‘“‘near-old” in 
our population. One of the groups 
who were most severely affected 
by the unemployment rise were 
the men and women past forty- 
five, whom—for want of a better 
term—we refer to as the “older 
workers.”’ 

Among men workers between the mid-forties and 
mid-sixties the relative rise in unemployment be- 
tween 1948 and early 1950 was about 50 per cent 
greater than the average for all men workers. Among 
women workers between forty-five and sixty-four 
years, the increase in the proportion unemployed, 
although not as steep, was also noticeably greater 
than for younger adult women. Moreover, once un- 
employed, the older workers experienced greater dif- 
ficulty in finding new jobs; relatively large numbers 
in these age groups exhausted their unemployment 
benefits and many of them were compelled to turn 
to public assistance. 

The employment handicaps of older workers are, 
of course, no new phenomena. During the depres- 
sion, older people formed a large portion of the “thard- 
core” of long-term unemployed, and—as a group— 
were the last ones to be rehired when the demand 
for labor expanded. Even during a prosperous year 
such as 1948, the rate of unemployment of older 
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workers and the length of time they were out of work 
tended to be greater than for younger adult workers. 


ACTUAL HANDICAPS OF AGING 


In part, the handicaps of the older worker flow 
directly from our modern high speed economy and 
from the nature of the aging process itself. As we 
progress in years, there is a process of slowing down, 
an organic deterioration, which may come rapidly 
and drastically for some, much more gradually for 
others. At some stage, the worker will find that his 
reactions are slower, that his perception is not as 
keen. Yet, our mass-production industry generally 
allows for no corresponding slowing down in produc- 
tion quotas. Job standards are impersonal and rigid; 
the conveyer belt moves at the same rate for the 
old as for the young. Even where the job is precision 
work rather than the production line, there may be 
some weakening in eyesight or a loss of dexterity, 
which may similarly limit the usefulness of the older 
worker. 

At the same time, there is—to some extent—a 
slowing down in ability to learn. Employers generally 
regard the older workers as less adaptable to new 
methods, and as ‘“‘poor investments” for training or 
retraining. When new inventions and new ways of 
doing things were few and far between, this was not 
much of a handicap. But in a dynamic technology, 
when skills and specialties become rapidly obsolete, 
it creates a serious problem. 

In addition to these more or less fundamental 
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handicaps, there are others, which are less tangible— 
in part real, and in part, a product of prejudice or 
misinformation. Some employers feel that their older 
employees add substantially to the cost of work- 
men’s compensation, group insurance, and other wel- 
fare plans. Others have the attitude that the public 
“doesn’t like to deal’ with older people. And, all 
too many, tend to identify senescence with some 
fixed chronological age, such as sixty-five, and estab- 
lish rigid rules for compulsory retirement when this 
age is reached. 


ADVANTAGES OF USING OLDER WORKERS 


In our stock-taking of the older worker as an em- 
ployee, the picture is, however, not all one-sided. 
In positions where experience and judgment are im- 
portant factors—at the professional, managerial, and 
supervisory levels—maturity is often a valuable as- 
set. Moreover, it is generally recognized that the 
older worker is more stable as an employee, more at- 
tached to his firm. Also, a recent study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicates that he has lower 
absenteeism rates and is less prone to accidents, 
though once injured, he may take longer to mend. 

During a period of prosperity, when employment 
generally is stable or increasing, the special employ- 
ment difficulties of older workers, as well as of other 
special groups in the labor force, tend to be min- 
imized. When the older employee is established in a 
job and has built up a record of service, seniority 
gives him a substantial measure of job security. 
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And, even apart from such formal protections, em- 
ployers generally tend to take care of their own older 
employees, until they reach retirement age. Many 
employers attempt to set aside certain types of jobs 
for their aging employees and to shift them to lighter, 
less-exacting duties when they can no longer carry 
on in their original jobs. 


THE UNEMPLOYED OLDER WORKER 


This protective attitude is of little help, however, 
to the men or women past middle age who, for rea- 
sons beyond their control, may suddenly be thrust 
on the labor market. This is a frequent occurrence, 
even in times of general business prosperity and—-of 
course—becomes a major problem in a period of 
business decline. Once out of work, the older worker 
has all of the handicaps and few of the advantages 
of the man of like age who is on the job. Many em- 
ployers who are liberal in the treatment of their 
own older employees are, at the same time, reluctant 
to take on new employees of advanced ages, and 
observe formal, or informal, age limits in hiring. In 
addition to his other difficulties, the very seniority 
system which protects the older worker as an em- 
ployee, works to his disadvantage when he is on 
the outside. He is likely to find that jobs at his level 
of experience are hard to find, and ‘starting all over 
again” is not a pleasant alternative for the man past 
middle age. 

All of these special employment difficulties tend, 
of course, to be reduced to a minimum during a 
period of high labor demand, such as the one we are 
now entering. The great expansion in our national 
defense program, superimposed on a peacetime em- 
ployment boom has, naturally, resulted in a striking 
reversal in the national employment picture during 
the past few months. In fact, instead of being con- 
cerned about problems of finding jobs for workers, 
the more immediate manpower problem appears to 
be whether there will be enough workers to fill the 
requirements of our expanding armed forces, of the 
industries supporting them, and of the civilian econ- 
omy as well. 


THE GENERAL LABOR OUTLOOK 


To meet the President’s goal of 3} million men in 
the armed forces, we are in process of recruiting 2 
million young men from civilian life into uniform. 
At the same time, an even greater number of workers 
will be needed in the current fiscal year to man our 
expanding defense industries, to produce the air- 
planes, tanks, guns, and the other thousand-and-one 
items needed to supply and equip our armed forces 
properly. Substantial increases in hiring are sched- 
uled, too, for civilian workers in the defense establish- 
ment, at Army bases, air bases, Navy yards, and so 
on. All of these demands, moreover, come at a time 
When we are already operating at peak levels of 
production and employment. 
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From the standpoint of the overall labor supply- 
and- demand picture, studies now underway in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that we need 
fear no general shortage of labor under a defense 
program of current dimensions. Several sources of 
additional labor supply are available to meet the 
needs for increased manpower. The number of un- 
employed workers, about 2.3 million in September, 
is still capable of some reduction; it was about 
500,000 greater this September than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1948. As defense requirements 
for steel, copper, aluminum, and other scarce ma- 
terials are increased, the pinch of material short- 
ages will also make available for defense production 
thousands of workers currently engaged in civilian- 
type industries, such as automobiles, television, 
and construction. An increase in hours of work in 
the munitions industries, from the current level of 
about 41 hr., is also likely to add the equivalent of sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of workers to the labor 
supply. 

In addition, we may count on substantial additions 
to the current labor force. Even under normal condi- 
tions, population growth should yield a net annual 
increase of about 600,000 to our total labor force, 
currently at 65 million. Moreover, our experience 
in recent years indicates that this labor force is 
flexible and—within certain limits—can be increased 
as the demand for labor increases. There are, in the 
population, almost 50 million persons, fourteen years 
and over, not now in the labor force, consisting 
largely of students, housewives, and retired persons. 
During World War II, large numbers of ‘‘extra”’ 
workers, about 8 million by the end of the war, were 
recruited from these sources to meet the needs of 
all-out mobilization. On a much more limited scale, 
we can safely expect that in the coming year, con- 
siderable numbers of persons from these groups will 
also be attracted into the labor market, under the 
stimulus of attractive job openings at good wages. 
These reserves should prove adequate to prevent any 
overall manpower shortages under a defense program 
of current dimensions. 

This does not, of course, signify that we may not 
run into some special recruiting difficulties. The 
Department of Labor has already received reports 
of spot shortages in particular occupations, indus- 
tries, and areas. In some cases, these local shortages 
have been associated with the current intense rate 
of activity in civilian-type industries; in other cases, 
they have reflected the needs of expanding defense 
industries for specialized personnel, such as engineers 
and tool and die makers. Difficulties of this type are 
likely to increase, rather than diminish. 

In addition, on a much broader scale, the drafting 
of young men into the armed forces and the large- 
scale impending shifts of workers from civilian to 
defense industries are likely to magnify the hiring 
and training problems of employers generally, par- 
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ticularly in areas of expanding defense emp!oyment. 
Those of you who are associated with management 
are likely to find this reflected in a high rate of turn- 
over among employees in your establishment and 
should make plans for maximum utilization of work- 
ers in your present work force. You may find ‘that- 

although replacements are available in the labor 
market—they may not be at the levels of skill or 
experience which you would prefer, and such work- 
ers May require greater supervision and training. 


THE OLDER WORKER IN THE EMERGENCY 


From the standpoint of the older worker, the 
period ahead offers a special challenge. During World 
War II, as the labor market became increasingly 
tight, employers turned to the older worker as one 
of the major sources of labor supply. By the end of 
the war, arbitrary age restrictions on hiring had been 
lifted by many employers, and requirements for 
compulsory retirement were generally waived. In 
April, 1945, there were in the labor force about 
23 million more men and women, age forty-five and 
over, than would have been expected on the basis 
of prewar trends, of whom more than half a million 
were sixty-five years of age and over. 

However, employer attitudes and hiring practices 
had only been modified during World War II under 
the pressure of extreme labor shortage. The scanty 
information which we have salvaged about practices 
during World War II indicates that some employers 
were reluctant to take on older people for unskilled 
or semi-skilled jobs, except when the supply of other 
workers had been exhausted. 

As defense production expands in the coming year, 
we are again likely to find that older workers, now 
unemployed or on the verge of retirement, will find 
their services in increased demand, particularly if 
they possess some specialized skill in short supply. 
However, on the basis of past experience, it would 
be far too optimistic to assume that all employers 
will relax arbitrary age limits for hiring or retiring 
workers, or that they will make the most effective 
use of older people currently in their employ. To 
the extent that employers fail to make full use of 
this large and growing group of workers, there will 
be increasing competition for the services of younger 
men and women, and the overall task of recruiting 
manpower for the defense program will be a corre- 
spondingly more difficult one. 
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We, therefore, have a responsibility to do every- 
thing we can, collectively and as individuals, to en- 
courage fuller employment opportunities for the older 
worker. Those with management responsibilities can 
contribute directly by resolving to evaluate employ- 
ees, or prospective employees, in terms of their real 
abilities, rather than by the crude, although perhaps 
more convenient, standard of chronological age. You 
all know of men or women who, at sixty, are more 
alert and in better physical condition, than others 
who may be ten or twenty years their juniors. Any 
procedure which arbitrarily cuts off from employ- 
ment, or from training or promotional opportunities, 
those workers who happen to have passed a given 
number of birthdays is poor personnel practice, 
as well as socially wasteful. 

From the standpoint of public and community 
organizations, there is much, too, which remains to 
be done. Organized labor and employer groups, pro- 
fessional associations such as The American Dietetic 
Association, and agencies, such as the state employ- 
ment services and the Department of Labor, all 
have important contributions to make in this field, 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


I would like to stress, particularly, the need for 
additional facts as a guide for action in this field. 
At the recent National Conference on Aging, held 
in Washington last August, there was universal 
agreement that getting and keeping jobs were one 
of the major problems of older people in this country. 
At the same time, it was recognized that we had all 
too little information to go by in expanding job op- 
portunities for them. We need to know more about 
the types of jobs older people do or can do, about 
their relative work performance, about the special 
obstacles which may exist in their employment, and, 
also, about the programs which have been adopted 
by employers to increase their utilization. We have 
much to learn, too, about procedures for training 
and counseling older people. 

In this respect, the current period of expanding 
employment opportunities for older people offers 
an excellent opportunity to study the older worker 
on the job. Relatively little information of this type 
was collected during World War II. We are much 
more conscious of the long-range problem now, and, 
I hope, will be more successful in developing pro- 
grams of research and of education in this field. 


Woman’s Work 
Once a year, staff dietitians and dietetic interns invite the medical staff at Highland 
Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, California, to dinner. Before serving, the physicians 
are taken on a tour of the dietary department, ending at the special diet kitchen. At this 
point, diets of low-sodium, low-fat, liquid, and other types are displayed, and each doctor 
is invited to select one for his own meal. In the dining room, the diet manual used in the 


hospital is presented to each doctor. 


But the story has a happy ending. The special diets are removed from before the doctors, 
and the medical staff is then led to a beautiful buffet smorgasbord.—Annette Fay Parnas, 
Dietetic Intern, Highland Alameda County Hospital, Oakland, California. 
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Psychologie Factors in Working Relationships’ 


NINA RIDENOUR, Ph.D 


Director, Division of Education, The National Association for 
Mental Health, Inc., New York City 


UITE a number of years ago there was 
a popular book by Clara Laughlin with the intriguing 
title Hverybody’s Lonesome. It was the story of a 
young girl who learned from a wise and wonderful 
aunt the secret of how to build warm, friendly rela- 
tions with people. The secret was, of course, to realize 
that ‘“everybody’s lonesome.’”’ Everybody is lone- 
some. Everybody is looking for affection, response, 
security. This is a familiar but profound psychologic 
principle. In the book, the idea was romanticized. 
It became an open sesame to harmonious relations 
with everyone. Now, I don’t know of any single magic 
key to open the door to harmonious working relations 
on the job. I can, however, suggest that there are 
many little keys which will open the doors to better 
relations. These are the keys which lead behind the 
surface behavior to an understanding of psychologic 
factors. 

Many dietitians who are responsible for directing 
large numbers of employees are no doubt excellent 
administrators and have harmonious relations with 
their own superiors. Yet everyone of you has surely 
at some time or another experienced personnel prob- 
lems that upset or infuriated you, or that interfered 
with the smooth functioning of your working organ- 
ization. You have probably found that you do not 
get very far if you attempt to handle many of these 
problems in terms of surface behavior only. It is 
essential to delve underneath the surface behavior 
to arrive at some understanding of why that individ- 
ual is acting the way he does. 


REACTIONS TO AUTHORITY 
Many problems on the job center around workers’ 
attitudes towards authority. To one person, author- 
ity is something to be flouted at every opportunity. 
To another, it is something to which one gives out- 
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ward subservience even when inwardly rebellious; 
that is, one never offers an open challenge, but never 
really accepts authority either (and these are diffi- 
cult people to handle!) To a third person, authority 
is something which is accepted completely and un- 
thinkingly, to the point where it even interferes 
with the individual’s initiative and independence. 

From our study of emotional development, we 
know that any individual’s attitude towards author- 
ity has its roots in the deepest parts of his personal- 
ity. It grows out of his early life experiences and 
reflects the way in which he has learned to handle 
his own anxiety and hostility. A person reacting 
to a boss or regulator is often reacting not to that 
particular boss or that particular regulator, but to 
how he felt years ago about his parents and the regu- 
lations they imposed. In terms of the immediate 
situation, his behavior may seem quite illogical and 
senseless, or merely ‘“‘unadaptive,” as the psycholo- 
gists say; but seen in total perspective as an emo- 
tional reaction to earlier experiences, it becomes more 
understandable. The same is true of almost any 
personality trait you choose to analyze. 

RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

Consider, for example, the person who is terribly 
set in his ways. We all know him. He can’t bear to 
make a change—any kind of change. Any new sug- 
gestion is met with “it can’t be done.” Even when 
you approach him with something you know he 
will like eventually—perhaps you are trying to offer 
a solution to something he has complained about— 
he resists, if it requires that he make a change. 

This type of rigidity is a form of self-protection. 
To these people the familiar is safe, and the un- 
familiar is dangerous, a threat to their security. 
They are reacting not to the realities of the present, 
but to the feelings—the anxieties and hostilities—of 
the past. Realizing this, if it becomes your onerous 
duty as an administrator to try to get one of these 
people to change his ways, you will try first to build 
up his security. That may help. (Then, even if it 
doesn’t, at least this awareness will strengthen your 
own patience.) 
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THE COMPULSIVE PERSON 


Consider another related personality trait that 
sometimes causes complications in an office setting: 
compulsiveness. A compulsive person feels under 
great pressure to do things in a certain way. This 
trait can be exceedingly valuable. For many jobs 
a considerable degree of compulsiveness is essential. 
As for me, I want a certain number of compulsive 
people around me (although not too many, and not 
too compulsive, please). The more compulsive my 
assistants are, the less so I am obliged to be. I don’t 
know how the work of the world would get done if 
we didn’t have a goodly sprinkling of such people 
among us. But they do make life a little hard some- 
times. When they are unable to come up to the high 
standards they have set for themselves, their anxi- 
eties are immediately aroused, tensions soar, jitters 
set in, relations become strained—for no physical 
disease you can name is quite as contagious as anxi- 
ety, you know. These people have learned long ago, 
far far back in childhood, that for them the best 
form of self-protection, the highest degree of secur- 
ity, the surest way of circumventing their own anxi- 
eties is to be as perfect as they can in all respects, 
to be their own censors, their own critics, and thereby 
avoid the criticism from others which might under- 
mine whatever modicum of self-confidence they may 
have developed. 
THE PERFECTIONIST 

Among compulsives are to be found the perfection- 
ists of the world. By perfectionist, I do not mean the 
compulsive type of person I have been describing 
above. Nor do I mean merely the person who does 
things well. I mean the person who has considerable 
inner drive to do as good a job as possible and who 
is willing to make considerable sacrifice to that end. 
There is likely to be at least a slight touch of the 
compulsive in every perfectionist, but usually the 
efficient perfectionist of the type I am describing 
here does not go to extremes of compulsiveness in 
any direction. This kind of perfectionist is often 
preoccupied with detail because he regards it as 
important. Quality is a fetish with him. He would 
sometimes prefer to exhaust himself at a piece of 
work rather than risk having it done less well by 
someone else. These people are their own task mas- 
ters, and I say thank heaven for them. We could not 
possibly get along without them. 

But, they are people who suffer from the faults 
of their virtues. In fact, one can even say that they 
are sometimes the victims of their virtues. In a 
large organization, the perfectionist sometimes gets 
in a rut because he does his job so well that. his 
superiors cannot bear the thought of having him 
promoted because they would have to break some- 
body else in on the job. As long as he is handling it, 
they can relax and know that it will be well done. 
This can be, on occasion, grossly unfair to the per- 
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fectionist hivaself. Then, sometimes, just the opposite 
type of sitvition may occur. Because a perfectionist 
does one job extremely well, he is given more re- 
sponsibility and entirely different work which 
may not be nearly so well suited to his own tempera- 
ment. Here again, he may be the victim of his own 
good qualities. It is important for an administrator 
to understand both the strengths and the weaknesses 
of a perfectionist, whether it is somebody working 
under him or whether he himself happens to be the 
perfectionist. 


THE DIETITIAN’S WORKING SITUATION 


And now from this point on I shall ask you to 
bear with me while I indulge in some speculation 
on a subject about which I know very little: that 
is, dietetics as a profession. I wish I did know more 
about it. It is my loss that I don’t. When planning 
this paper I firmly resolved that I would undertake 
to inform myself a little better and certainly intend 
to do so. 

From some of the discussions I have had recently 
with and about dietitians, certain questions have 
come to my mind and I would like to toss them out 
to you, not as conclusions, but solely as questions 
for examination. All of these relate to the points 
which have been made in the earlier parts of this 
paper. 





Perfectionism 


First of all, is it correct that among dietitians 
one would be apt to find a fairly large percentage 
of perfectionists? It seems logical that this should 
be so. I don’t see how they could do their jobs if it 
were not. They must necessarily be concerned with 
a vast amount of detail. All this detail must be han- 
dled well because each part is closely related to each 
other part. A slip-up in some detail in connection 
With any one part of their job, such as planning, 
purchasing, preparing, or serving, can undo all the 
‘are that might be bestowed upon other parts of 
the job. As you have seen above, perfectionists have 
certain kinds of problems. They are apt. to drive 
themselves and others. They sometimes hold unduly 
high standards for themselves. Am I right in think- 
ing that perhaps some of the problems of dietitians 
on their jobs are due to their own perfectionism? I 
repeat, we are duly grateful for this, but nevertheless 
an awareness of it may help iron out some of the 
rough spots. 

Secondly, is it correct that dietitians are likely, 
in large organizations, to be responsible to some of 
the top administrative personnel? If so, it is fairly 
safe to assume that these top administrators are 
not perfectionists. As a general rule, the farther up 
the line one goes in administration the fewer per- 
fectionists one is likely to find. Part of the reason 
for this is that top administrators are usually selected 
for their ability to delegate responsibility rather 
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site than for their capacity for handling detail them- to the professional person. The person who lacks 
nist selves. Dietitians must be concerned with detail; professional training may feel a touch of inferiority 
re- therefore, it would seem reasonable that there might because he does not have it; and the dietitian may 
lich be many instances in which they would feel a lack feel the same way because the other person is her 
era- of appreciation from their superiors and feel that administrative superior. Consequently, each experi- 
own no one is aware of the heavy load they carry nor ences some feelings of dis-ease, which may show up 
ator of their particular problems. You can see that I only as mild strain or tension between them. An 
sses am only trying to make a few sweeping generaliza- ' 
cing tions and, of course, there will be numerous excep- 
the tions to these, even if they do contain some germ of 
truth. 


awareness of the tension-creating factors will help 
ease the situation. 

Now I hope I have not presented too dark a pic- 
ture of working relationships, as if everything were 
only strain and tension and problems. I have not 
; a Third and finally: is it not correct that dietitians, been trying to talk about the things that are good 
se most of whom are professionally trained women, are or easy or pleasant im working relationships but 
that usually responsible to men administrators who are about the kinds of things that. ‘ause difficulties 
sails not professionally trained? May I point out that among people. I wish only to point out that when 
ning when this is the vase, a certain amount of insecurity problems arise, a proper perspective and an aware- 
alin on the part of the nonprofessional person is apt to ness of the deeper roots of the problem may bring 
be generated, although such an idea may not occur about some solution. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 


Wilbur Olin Atwater—May 3, 1844—September 22, 1907 


jans First to analyze an American food, organizer and first director of the United States gov- 
tage ernment’s Office of Experiment Stations, and co-designer of the first human calorimeter are 
ould among the achievements which earned for Wilbur Olin Atwater the title of “Father of 
es American Nutrition.” ; ‘ . 
Atwater was born May 38, 1844, in Johnsburg, New York, and was educated in the public 
schools, the University of Vermont, and Wesleyan University, Middleton, Connecticut, where 
he received his Bachelor of Science degree in 1865. He became interested in chemistry and 
studied at Sheffield Scientific School, receiving his Ph.D. from Yale in 1869, with a thesis 
on the composition of several varieties of American maize. The next two years were spent in 
ling, study at Leipzig and Berlin, and on his return to this country, he taught in Tennessee and 
the Maine before going to Wesleyan University as Professor of Chemistry. His interest at first 
s of was agricultural chemistry, and through his efforts the first agricultural experiment station 
have in the United States was founded in 1875 at Middletown, later to be moved to New Haven. 
lrive In 1889 he organized the Office of Experiment Stations in Washington. 
duly é After his return from a visit to Voit’s laboratory in Munich in 1887, where he be -ame 
; interested in calorimetry, Atwater turned his attention to the feeding of man. At Wesleyan 
University, with E. B. Rosa and F. G. Benedict, he designed and built the first calorimeter 
for human nutrition studies and demonstrated that the law of convervation of energy applied 
to man. With Blakeslee, he designed a bomb calorimeter for determination of heat of com- 
bustion of foods, and the caloric values that he derived—4, 9, 4—have been widely used and 
the are still applicable in a mixed diet. 

Atwater conducted many dietary studies in different regions of the United States and at 
kely, different economic levels. His Bulletin Number 28, ‘““The Chemical Composition of American 
1e of Food Materials” (U.S.D.A. Office Exper. Sta., 1896), was the first of its kind in this country 
airly and was used by nutrition workers all over the world. 

- are He published more than one hundred papers and was a member of many scientific societies 
r up here and abroad. He was a man of remarkable energy and an able administrator and organ- 
izer who attracted young men to his laboratory, among them, Henry C. Sherman. 
References: Original papers of Atwater; B. Harrow in Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York: C. Seribners Sons, 1948); and F. B. G. in Science 26: 523, 1907. 
—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
ather University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Progress in Nutritional Research’ 


CHARLES GLEN KING, Ph.D. 


Scientific Director, The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 


NJOYMENT of eating is as natural and 
wholesome as the enjoyment of good fellowship with 
one’s family and friends. But the fact that eating is 
so much a part of each day’s experience does not 
imply that there is little opportunity for improve- 
ment. Food practices do change radically with time 
and circumstances. 


FOOD DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATE—ALGEBRAICALLY 
(PLUS OR MINUS) 

Just as alert citizens can discern both constructive 
and degenerative factors at play in community life 
before there are serious breaks in the social order, 
so the nutritional scientist can identify desirable in 
contrast to damaging practices in the use of foods, 
long before there is a break in health. 

The host and hostess may or may not see a need 
for blending intelligence with humor and appetite 
at the dinner table. Both the host and his guests, 
being in some degree harassed by finances, may for- 
get that biologically speaking, the consumer really 
pays the bill. 

A second feature in the analogy between food 
practices and social behavior is especially pertinent, 
in that the effects of day-to-day choices are highly 
cumulative. They may seen trivial at the moment, 
but in time the results stand out clearly. There’s 
an old saying that good food should stick to our ribs, 
but it should not be limited to that part of our 
anatomy. 

EXAMPLES OF GREAT PROGRESS 

Examples of the effects of food habits that do no 
harm within a day or perhaps a week, but exact a 
penalty or provide a royalty with time, are not hard 
to find. Note, for example: 

(a) Neglected hardening of the arteries, high blood 
pressure, and sudden collapse, often at the peak of 
life—or, competent medical care, which generally 
includes a strict diet low in calories and free of added 
salt, until health is at least partially restored. But 
what causes the initial damage and how far the in- 


1 Presented at the 33rd Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Washington, D. C., on October 19, 
1950. 


jury can be reversed are still largely unknown. Never- 
theless, recent advances in this field of research are 
most promising. A practical result is that several 
companies are now marketing high-quality foods to 
which no salt has been added. 

(b) Invisible but well standardized portions of 
vitamin D are furnished in the infant’s milk—or, 
permanently deformed bones are discovered later. 
This latter risk is rapidly vanishing in Canada, in 
the United States, and in Western Europe as a result 
of nutritional research, education, and alert indus- 
trial practice, as illustrated by vitamin-D-fortified 
milk. 

(c) Good food habits of mothers before and during 
pregnancy and lactation—or, children with a greater 
susceptibility to infections, deformity, and decayed 
teeth as well as the accelerated aging of the mothers. 
Frozen foods, ready-prepared foods, fresh foods of 
high nutritive quality, and superior canned foods are 
making the task of food preparation lighter and less 
hazardous. 

(d) An adequate intake of trace mineral elements, 
such as iodine, copper, iron, cobalt, and fluorine— 
or, an increased occurrence of goiter, anemia, and 
decayed teeth. These risks to public health, too, 
are being mitigated by research and technical prog- 
ress in supplying iodized salt, attractive leafy foods, 
and water supplies safeguarded against either a de- 
ficiency or an excess of fluorides. 

(e) Maintenance of ideal body weight, simply by 
ating what the body needs—or, accumulation of 
excess body fat, with resultant physical disfigure- 
ment, shortening of the life span, and an increased 
risk of degenerative diseases such as diabetes, harden- 
ing of the arteries, heart failure, and impairment of 
the liver and kidneys. 


A WORLD-WIDE HORIZON 


I would like to digress for a moment to point out 
some of the really striking advances that have been 
made within the past few years, toward the improve- 
ment of our American food supply. 

Certainly among the greatest gains in protecting 
public health to which one can point with pride are 
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enriched bread, frozen concentrated orange juice, 
iodized salt, vitamin-D milk, frozen green vege” 
tables, superior ‘anned foods, prepared cereals, and 
a selection of fruits and melons that would make any 
healthy person’s mouth water. Fresh, washed, and 
packaged garden produce is also reaching the con- 
sumer in more attractive and more healthful forms. 

Exploratory research, such as that characterizing 
leading graduate schools in our universities, makes a 
contribution that extends far beyond our own na- 
tion’s immediate problems of food, agriculture, and 
medicine. Each new discovery that contributes to 
man’s understanding of life is world wide in its 
significance and, in a very real sense, adds to the 
resources of all mankind. Whether we have peace 
or war in the years ahead, every advance we can 
make toward more efficient production and use of 
food will add to our resources in terms of both fight- 
ing capacity and higher standards of living. 


APPETITE, LIMIT ED 


The more complex nutritional requirements, Tep- 
resented by the body’s need for forty or more in- 
dividual nutrients, r ach far beyond the guidance 
of ordinary appetite responses and call for scientific 
management. The problem extends into areas where 
even the foremost scientists do not have sufficient 
information to meet current demands for the pro- 
tection of public health, for the full development of 
agriculture, or to guide industry in its effort to sup- 
ply food that is within the economic reach of the 
public and meets the practical requirements of en- 
joyment and convenience. 

Seott’s papers, completed last year (1), furnish 
a classical and much needed index of how inadequate 
appetite responses are as a guide to selection of 
foods. 

Glutamic acid has a legitimate use as flavoring 
agent. And, as a common ingredient of foods, it 1s 
utilized by the body as one of the nonessential amino 
acids. A few years ago much interest was aroused by 
preliminary reports that glutamic acid feeding in- 
duced better maze performance in experimental ani- 
mals and improved the I.Q. test performance in sub- 
normal children. It was evident on careful reading of 
the papers that provision had not been made for 
adequate control groups in either the human or ani- 
mal tests. Careful rechecking of the experiments in 
other laboratories showed clearly that the claims 
were not valid (2). Despite the published and re- 
peated refutation of the early claims, a widely read 
magazine recently showed a regrettable lack of re- 
sponsibility in featuring these claims. 


AMINO ACIDS 


Having learned to identify each of the amino acids 
that is essential for good nutrition, the relationship 
of these nutrients to other ingredients of common 
foods can be investigated more efficiently, including 
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the vitamins, sugars, fats, and minerals. This area 
of interrelationship between different types of nu- 
trients 1S NOW undoubtedly one of the most active 
and exciting fields of study. For example, one of the 
amino acids, methionine, has been reported to have a 
direct effect upon the body’s requirement for three 
of the vitamins, choline, folic acid, and vitamin Bu. 
A second, phenylalanine, is controlled in part by 
ascorbic acid, folic acid, and vitamin Br. 

The high standards of living in America have made 
it possible, though it cannot be regarded as an actual 
accomplishment, for n varly all citizens to have gen- 
erous supplies of animal protein foods. These foods 
are greatly enjoyed, but there is nearly always a 
restraining influence in terms of cost. In many sec- 
tions of the world, however, a mere source of calories 
in any form still represents a primary and distant goal. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that the inter- 
relationships between the amino acids and other nu- 
trients will continue to be one of the most active 
fields in nutritional res sarch, whether one is concerned 
with human food, livestock feed, exploratory tests 
with animals, or even in plant research to find how 
foods are formed from the soil. It seems almost cer- 
tain that concentrates of vitamin By will come into 
practical use as a means of raising the nutritive and 
economic value of vegetable and cereal proteins. 

By tagging tryptophan with heavy and radio- 
active atoms, it has been possible to establish a 
number of the steps by which the protein fragment 
is converted to the anti-pellagra vitamin. Compara- 
tive studies, including the work of Sarett and Gold- 
smith (3-7) at Tulane University, Perlaweig (8, 9) at 
Duke University, and Elvehjem (10-13) have verified 
the reaction in man and in the following animals: the 
rat, dog, pig, rabbit, guinea hen, goat, sheep, and 
cat. But some of the simpler animals, such as the 
protozoa and vinegar flies, refused to perform this 

conventional biosynthesis. 

Before and after operations on the intestinal tract, 
or following severe abdominal injuries, it may be 
greatly to the advantage of the patient to provide 
nourishment independently of the process of diges- 
tion. It is not possible to furnish a sufficient supply of 
calories, however, by intravenous feeding of amino 
acids, sugars, salts, and vitamins, because the quan- 
tities necessary to meet the body’s energy require- 
ment would injure the blood vessels. A practical 
solution to the problem is possible by injection of 
emulsified fats, since they are high in calorie value 
and do not cause a high osmotic pressure. Stare 
and his associates (14-17) at Harvard University, 
in particular, have had encouraging success in tests 
with animals and in preliminary studies with man. 

As the functions of folie acid and vitamin By 
become clearer, it is evident that they illustrate 
again the remarkable degree to which different types 
of nutrients are interdependent. These two new mem- 
bers of the B-complex are already known to function 
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closely with ascorbic acid and choline (18), with the 
mineral elements, iron, copper, and cobalt, and with 
the amino acids, especially methionine. The required 
intake of vitamin By is also dependent upon the 
quantity of thyroid hormone supplied. 

The new findings reported by Folkers and his as- 
sociates (19) on the structure of vitamin By are 
stimulating to one’s sense of humor, in that a key 
portion of the molecule consists of a cyanide group 
combined with cobalt. In other words, two simple 
groups known to be relatively poisonous when act- 
ing in free forms, combine to form an essential part 
of the most active essential nutrient thus far dis- 
covered. 

Isolation of the citrovorum factor by the Lederle 
Laboratories represents another major gain in studies 
of folic acid. The new product has been derived from 
folic acid and, when fed to animals, appears to func- 
tion nutritionally in a similar manner. Hence, the 
new product is not likely to be regarded as a new 
vitamin, but rather as a new and useful form of 
folie acid. 


ANTIBIOTICS 


Attempts to separate and identify the nutrients 
provided by the so-called animal protein foods led 
to increased recognition of the role played by in- 
testinal bacteria. Then, to suppress intestinal syn- 
thesis of vitamins during assay feeding tests, it be- 
‘ame common practice to feed sulfa drugs to the 
test animals to keep them ‘‘standardized.”’ 

A considerable element of surprise was introduced, 
therefore, when antibiotics were fed to test animals— 
including chicks, turkeys, rats, and swine—because 
in many instances, instead of inducing a vitamin 
deficiency, the antibiotics induced more rapid growth 
and better health (20-22). 

For a time, the enhanced growth of experimental 
animals to which crude antibiotic supplements were 
given seemed to be explainable on the basis of vita- 
min By in the concentrates fed. It was then neces- 
sary to check the nutritive effect of added quanti- 
ties of the known pure vitamins and to feed the pure 
crystalline antibiotics, such as penicillin, aureomycin, 
streptomycin, and terramycin. The responses thus 
far have varied considerably with different test ra- 
tions, with different types of experimental animals, 
and with different antibiotics. 

Several groups believe that antibiotics can exert 
a stimulating effect on growth, beyond the effect of 
all known vitamins. There is widespread agreement 
that natural protein foods of animal origin, such as 
liver, milk, meat, and eggs, do contain essential 
nutrients beyond those clearly identified. The num- 
ber of new vitamins yet to be identified cannot be 
safely estimated from present evidence, but several 
careful investigators, from studies with chickens, 
turkeys, mink, cats, rats, and pigs are convinced that 
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at least two (and perhaps as many as four or five) 
factors remain to be identified. 

One of the most interesting areas of exploration 
at present is to discover the real function of the anti- 
biotics when they stimulate growth in experimental 
animals. Are they suppressing growth of microor- 
ganisms that normally injure the animal slightly by 
elaborating toxic materials which in turn retard 
growth? Or, are the antibiotics, by suppressing the 
growth of some microorganisms, encouraging the 
growth of others that provide more generous quan- 
tities of known and unknown nutrients? Or, is the 
suppression of bacterial growth in the intestinal tract 
making available a greater supply of vitamins and 
amino acids contained initially in the food, but sub- 
ject to destruction by bacteria under normal condi- 
tions? 


A WARNING 


A warning is at hand, fortunately, in showing that 
an indiscriminate use of amino acids may constitute 
a hazard, unless guided by adequate experimental 
evidence. 

For example, in extending the studies of amino 
acid and vitamin (tryptophan and niacin) relation- 
ships in albino rats, Elvehjem and his associates at 
the University of Wisconsin observed (23-27) that 
an imbalance of two amino acids (phenylalanine and 
methionine) induced a nervous condition after twelve 
weeks that could be corrected by again supplying 
more generous quantities of another amino acid 
and another vitamin (tryptophan and niacin). How- 
ever, the injury to the nervous system could not be 
reversed or corrected when it had persisted beyond 
a critical time interval. Apparently this is the first 
time that such a syndrome has been observed in ex- 
periments with rations containing simply an imbal- 
ance of amino acids. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


Few problems in public health which are known 
to be related to food habits can compare in interest 
with hardening of the arteries, high blood pressure, 
and related diseases. Investigations at the University 
of Toronto, under the supervision of Best (28, 29), 
have received wide recognition as a result of dis- 
covering the value of choline in protecting experi- 
mental animals against cardiovascular injuries. 

Comparable observations have been made with 
other nutrients, but I believe none have shown such 
striking and consistent results as choline. Young, 
growing animals (or adult animals gaining in weight 
following a period of general starvation) exposed to 
choline deficiency for only three to five days and 
then continued on a normal diet, showed in early 
adult life a sequence of conditions observed widely 
in medical studies of high blood pressure, hardening 
of the arteries, and heart failure. These findings have 
been confirmed and extended during the year by re- 
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search conducted at Duke University by Handler 
and his associates (30-32). 

One of the most striking features of the above 
investigation was the finding that injuries induced 
by a short period of deficiency could not be reversed 
by correcting the diet. Instead, there followed after 
an interval of approximately normal health, a series 
of delayed tissue changes that terminated in crippling 
effects upon vital organs and finally death. 

There is general agreement that low caloric and 
low-sodium intakes are distinctly beneficial to about 
three-fourths of the hypertensive patients studied 
under careful medical supervision. There is some un- 
certainty regarding the effect of moderately restricted 
intakes of protein in parallel with low-sodium and 
low caloric intake. Many clinicians recommend low 
fat and protein intakes, but I do not believe we 
have satisfactory evidence yet on the effects of mod- 
erate intakes of either protein or cholesterol (33). 

A new and very promising lead in the dietary and 
clinical regulation of high blood pressure has been 
furnished by Gofman’s discovery (34) of a complex 
fat in the blood stream, in which cholesterol is com- 
bined with a protein having characteristic properties 
that permit its separation (by ultracentrifuge treat- 
ment) and quantitative measurement. This lead gives 
one of the most specific and sensitive tests of favor- 
able or unfavorable changes in body chemistry that 
has become available. It also gives emphasis to the 
importance of many other nutrients, such as panto- 
thenic acid and acetate groups, that contribute to the 
formation of cholesterol in the body. 

When one is dealing with a disease of obviously 
great. importance, such as hardening of the arteries 
or diabetes, it requires a disciplined point of view 
and some degree of understanding of the history of 
science to appreciate fully the fact that the solution 
of these problems very often becomes possible from 
independent advances of a more basic nature. 


DENTAL CARIES 


Encouraging progress has been made in identify- 
ing the specific causes that underlie the correlation 
between modern eating habits and a high incidence 
of dental caries. At present, however, there is not 
sufficient experimental evidence to permit full agree- 
ment upon technical measures that should be taken 
to prevent the disease on a broad public health basis. 

Too many investigators and writers continue to 
ride their respective hobbies very hard. There is 
growing agreement, nevertheless, that a diet of ex- 
cellent quality, according to accepted standards 
among nutritional scientists, exerts marked protec- 
tive action against tooth decay (35, 36). More wide- 
spread agreement on this point, alone, should result 
in greatly improved educational measures and a 
decided gain in public health. 

The beneficial effect of good food habits can be 
exerted surprisingly early. In the case of experimental 
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animals, it is clear that the diet of the mother before 
the young are born can play an important part in 
the development of teeth that are relatively resistant 
to decay. There is considerable evidence that a sim- 
ilar relationship exists in human experience. No 
one item in the diet or in the oral environment should 
be expected to provide ‘‘absolute” protection; rather, 
many favorable and many unfavorable factors com- 
pete for dominance in the continuing stresses that 
may lead to obvious decay. 

It seems to me that Sognnaes’ recent papers (37- 
39) from the Harvard School of Dental Medicine 
have been particularly good in driving the above 
point home. 

It has been estimated that ‘in 1945, approximately 
$652,000,000 was spent for dental care, almost all 
of which was for restorative work. This figure ac- 
tually represents 48.7 per cent of the cost for phy- 
sicians’ services and 13.1 per cent of the total outlay 
for all medical services. The Veterans Administration 
alone, in the last three months of 1948, spent a total 
of $11,519,000 for restorative dentistry in World 
War II veterans.’” 

Based upon a careful study of the records of 
Northern European children during and since the 
war, Sognnaes concluded: ‘“The observed reduction 
in caries does not exactly parallel the period of re- 
duced sugar consumption. Rather, the younger chil- 
dren, whose teeth developed during the period of 
low sugar intake, show a caries reduction in the post- 
war period, when sugar consumption is again high. 
Their caries experience is closer to that of ancient 
and medieval skulls which have been studied. The 
reduction is not due to fluorides included in the diet 
during the developmental period. 

‘Thus all the evidence presented suggests that the 
structure of the teeth themselves is very important 
in determining the subsequent caries experience. As 
yet, no specific substance has been shown to be re- 
sponsible for the formation of caries-resistant teeth.” 

Among Norwegian children studied with great 
thoroughness during the prewar, war, and postwar 
years (average age, two and one-half to six years), 
the record for children without any decayed teeth 
was as follows: in 1939, 6 per cent; 1944, 22 per cent; 
and in 1948, 32 per cent (40-41). 

Although it is evident from several tests in the 
United States (42, 43) that adding fluoride to city 
water supplies where the natural fluoride content is 
low really lowers the incidence of tooth decay in the 
growing children, a disappointing aspect of this type 
of development is that it will reach only the children 
in the larger cities. Comparable or superior practical 
measures should be sought on behalf of the child 
population in rural areas and in small towns who 
cannot enjoy the benefits of fluoridation of the water. 


2 Veterans Administration Information Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 13, 1949. 
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MATERNAL DIETS AND INFANT HEALTH 


Stuart and his associates (44, 45) at Harvard Uni- 
versity have published additional records of their 
long-continued studies of maternal nutrition in rela- 
tion to the health of infants at birth. Again; this 
group has found striking relationships between the 
quality of mothers’ diets and the health of their in- 
fants. For example, in summation of their observa- 
tions on 284 infants, when the mothers’ diets were 
rated as “excellent” or ‘good,’ 43 per cent of the 
infants had a health rating of ‘‘excellent’”? and 52 
per cent had a rating of ‘“‘good.”’ In contrast, among 
the mothers whose diets were “fair,” the health 
records of infants were as follows: excellent, 6 per 
cent; good, 47 per cent; fair, 41 per cent; and poor- 
est, 6 per cent. Still more striking was the health 
rating of infants when the mothers’ diets were ‘‘poor 
or very poor’’: excellent, 3 per cent; good, 5 per cent; 
fair, 27 per cent; and poorest, 65 per cent. 
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Dental caries in Norwegian children 


Cleveland Hotels a Stone’s Throw from the Auditorium 


Those who attend the 34th Annual Meeting of The American Dietetic Association in 
Cleveland (October 9-12, 1951) will be grateful for the relatively short distance between the 
downtown hotels and the Auditorium where the sessions will be held. Of the hotels listed 
below, the most remote is but nine blocks away. The transportation problem of last year will 
be nonexistent. The A.D.A. members who wish to practice extreme frugality with their 
energy may esconse themselves at the Auditorium Hotel, across the street from the Audi- 
torium and almost within hearing distance of the dynamic speakers. 

The same method of obtaining hotel reservations used in the past will be followed this 
year. Requests for accommodations should be addressed to the Cleveland Convention 
Bureau, 511 Terminal, Tower, Cleveland 13. The recommended hotels are: 


Allerton Hotel 
Auditorium Hotel 
Carter Hotel 


Colonial Hotel 
Hollenden Hotel 
New Amsterdam Hotel 


Cleveland Hotel Olmsted Hotel 


Statler Hotel—Headquarters Hotel 


BECOME A PRIZE-WINNING PHOTOGRAPHER 
Enter the A.D.A. Photo Contest 


You, as a member of A.D.A., are in an enviable position in being familiar with the job 
situations which represent the many duties of the dietitian and the nutritionist. 

In just a few minutes you can think of any number of scenes which would tell a picture- 
story of an intern’s training period. You are aware of the human interest situations which 
occur in the life of an administrative, clinic, and hospital dietitian or nutritionist. You know 
about the people with whom she comes in contact—the patients, the professional personnel, 
the employees, and the public. A picture of her with one or two of these people in a typical 
work-a-day situation would convey an impression of what some of the members of our pro- 
fession do. 

When you are looking for them, you can visualize “shots” as you see your associates 
teaching, supervising, giving consultations, testing products, demonstrating, broadcasting, 
selecting produce, planning magazine layouts, participating in food photography, engaging 
in research, and the hundred and one other types of activities which occupy the dietitian 
or nutritionist. 

Remember that your “model” is a live human being; allow her pose to be natural, snapped 
seemingly unbeknownst to her, as she performs one of her duties. See that she looks alive and 
interested, not like a wax figure, devoid of human reactions. She need not necessarily be a 
member of the Association, but all of the details concerning her apparel must be profes- 
sionally correct. 

You are invited to submit as many 8 x 10 glossy prints as you like. 

You may team up with a professional photographer if you wish. 

You are asked to interest your camera-minded friends and acquaintances in the 
contest, which is open to everyone. 

You are referred to page 330 of the April JourNat for the contest rules. 





Food Composition Table for Short Method 
of Dietary Analysis (2nd Revision) 


JANE M. LEICHSENRING, Ph.D., and EVA DONEL- 
SON WILSON, Ph.D. 


School of Home Economics, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 


INCE the publication of the revised food 
composition table for the short method of dietary 
analysis in 1945 (1), considerable additional informa- 
tion on the nutritive value of foods has appeared in 
the literature. Furthermore, improved economic sta- 
tus, as well as other factors, has resulted in marked 
changes in food consumption habits in the United 
States. Consequently, the food composition table 
has again been revised to incorporate this newer 
information. 

The values in the food composition table (Table 
2) were computed chiefly from the figures compiled 
by Watt and Merrill (2) in Agriculture Handbook 
No. 8, Composition of Foods—Raw, Processed, Pre- 
pared, supplemented by some values from the tables 
of Bowes and Church (3). Values for cooked foods 
were used except for those foods customarily eaten 
raw. The means for the food groups were derived 
from the values for commonly used foods, weighted 
in accordance with the findings from food consump- 
tion studies in the United States for the years 1946— 
1948, inclusive (4). In most instances the values were 
computed for the size of portions commonly used, 
as suggested by Bowes and Church. Foods are listed 
as separate items when they deviated sufficiently in 
composition from the means of any group to alter 
significantly the value obtained for any one nutrient. 
In the interest of brevity, certain foods which are 
highly seasonal in use or which occur infrequently 
in American diets were not included. 

The accuracy of the values in Table 2 was tested 
on two series of dietary records. These were com- 
puted first by the usual method whereby each food 
item is calculated separately and then by the short 
method. Series I consisted of three-day dietary rec- 
ords for 21 high school girls, and Series II, of three- 
day records for 14 homemakers. Comparison of the 
results obtained by the two methods showed a high 


1 Paper No. 2270, Scientific Journal Series, University 
of Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received 
for publication February 5, 1951. 


and School of Home Economics, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 


degree of accuracy for the values in the food com- 
position table. The observed differences were shown 
by statistical tests to be due to errors in random 
sampling and not to real differences between the two 
methods. In Table 1 is given a comparison of the 
mean values obtained by each of the two methods 
on the first series of dietary records. It also shows the 
means for the short method as percentages of the 
corresponding means for the long method. It is 
evident that the values in the food composition table 
are highly satisfactory, since in no instance was the 


deviation as much as 2.5 per cent. 


To illustrate the use of the food composition table, 
a sample day’s menu from one of the homemaker’s 
record is given below: 


BREAKFAST 
Tomato juice 
Oatmeal 
Cream (light) 
Sugar 
Bread, white enriched 
Butter 
Milk, whole 


serving 
serving 
servings 
tsp. 
slice 
tsp. 

cup 


mee rhe Ee 


LUNCH 
Macaroni and cheese 
Head lettuce, French dressing 
Applesauce, sweetened 
Cupcake 
Bread, whole wheat slice 
Butter tsp. 
Milk, whole cup 


serving 
serving 
serving 


MIDAFTERNOON 
Chocolate bar 


DINNER 
Liver small serving 
Potato, baked small 
Butter tsp. 
Green beans, buttered serving 
Celery pieces 
Bread, white enriched slice 
Butter tsp. 
Chocolate pie serving 
Milk, whole cup 
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This day’s menu may be summarized as follows 
in preparing to calculate the nutritive value from 
the figures in Table 2: 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the mean values obtained with the long and 
short methods of dietary analysis, based 


on 21 records for 3 day: 

FOODS SERVINGS a 21 records for 3 days 

Cereals: —- : | e } Shel 
refined 1 MEAN OF 
whole grain or enriched 4 itiiactiin i exces. | paseme:} ieameuenees 

Dairy products: ; : | | METHOD | METHOD ENCES | PERCENTAGE 

a k | OF LONG 

butter | METHOD 

cheese, Cheddar 

cream, light 

milk, whole 


Calories 2004 101. 
Dats. Protein | . * 65.1 7 | 98. § 
agi Fat | gm. | 89. 88.3 | 0. 99. 
pie crust Carbohydrate : 34.8 | 231.3 | 3. 98. 
pudding Calcium ; 94) 0.96 0: 102. 
Fruit: other, fresh or canned Phosphorus : ? Rs 100. 
Meat: liver Iron , ‘ 9. .20} 102. 
Sweets Vitamin A Ui 15669 | 97. 
candy bar Aseorbie acid | : 5.9 | 74.4 ? 98. 
Vegetables: Thiamine i ar 4¢ ; 99. 
green beans Riboflavin e| .63 | 1.64] 0. 100. 


é t re . | | 
potato Niacin : .66 | 11. : 99. 
tomato 1 


other, raw 














TABLE 2 


Food composition table for short method of dietary analysis (2nd revision) 


CARBO- | | 
CALO- | PRO- | ..,, : CAL- PHOS- .| VITA- 
APPROXIMATE MEASURE WEIGHT | Ries | tern | FAT ae paonus| ™O"} sens a NIACIN 


| y 
Cereal products: . -| gm. gm. LU. 


Refined slice bread (30 gm.); 4 cup 
cooked cereal and cereal 
products (20 gm. dry); 3-1 
cup prep. cereal (20 gm.) 3 
soda crackers (20 gm.); 1} 
cups popeorn (20 gm.); 1 
griddle cake (4-in. diameter) 
Whole grain and en- slice bread (30 gm.); } cup 
riched cooked cereal (20 gm. dry); 
3-1 cup prepared cereal (20 
gm.); 2 Graham crackers (20 

gm.) 

Dairy products: 


Butter 

Cheese, Cheddar type 
Cheese, cottage, skim 
Cream, light 


Custard 

Egg 

Ice cream 

Milk 
Buttermilk, skim 
Whole 

Desserts: 
Cake, plain, chocolate 


Cookies, plain 
Pie crust 
Puddings, cream fill- 
ings 
Fats: 





tsp. 
cu. in. 
cup 


1 
1 
1 
2 
5 


cup (for heavy cream add } 
serving butter) 

4 cup 

1 medium 

4 cup 


1 cup 

1 cup 
piece cake 2} x 2} x 2} (75 
gm.), for iced add 1 serving 
sweets; 1 waffle, 6-in. diam- 
eter (60 gm.); 2} doughnuts, 
cake type (add 1 serving 
fat) 

2 medium 

} shell, single crust 


4 cup 

2 slices bacon (20 gm. raw); 1 
Tbsp. fat (12 gm.); 1 Tbsp. 
mayonnaise (15 gm.); 1 cu. 


_ in. salt pork (15 gm.); 2. 


Tbsp. French dressing (30 
gm.) 












































FOOD* 


Meat 

Fish: 
Cod, haddock, cooked 
Halibut, herring, 


Continued: 


tuna, whitefish, 
cooked 
Salmon, canned 
Fruits: 
Banana 
Cantaloupe 
Citrus 


Yellow—fresh, canned, 
dried 


Other—dried 


Other—fresh and 
canned 
Gravy, white sauce 
Legumes: 
Beans, peas 
Soybeans 
Meat: 
Beef, lamb, veal, 
cooked 
Fowl, cooked 
Liver, cooked 
Luncheon meats, 


cooked 


Pork, ham, cooked 
Nuts 


Sweets: 
Candy, sugar, sirup 


Candy bar 
Molasses; sorghum 
Vegetables: 
Cabbage—cooked and 
sauerkraut 
Cabbage, eauli- 
flower, cooked 


raw; 


Corn; parsnips, 
cooked 

Green and yellow: 
Asparagus, cooked 
Broccoli, cooked 
Carrots, cooked 
Green beans, cooked 
Leafy green, cooked 


Peas, fresh, cooked, 
canned 

Sweet potato, cooked 

Potato, cooked 


Tomato, fresh, canned, 


or juice 
Other, cooked 


Other, commonly 
served raw 


¢ cup 


} cup 


+ cup 
> large 


TABLE 2 
Concluded 


weicat SALO 
— RIES 


PRO- 


APPROXIMATE MEASURE TEIN 


medium serving 
medium serving tuna (60 
gm.); 


others (75 gm. 


medium serving 


small 

melon, 43-in diameter 
medium orange; } medium 
grapefruit; } cup juice; 

1 medium large lemon 

(100 
peach, 2 to 3 apricots, 3 
plums; dried (30 gm.); for 
sweetened, canned, dried, or 


esh medium 


gm.); 1 


fresh, add } serving sweets 
to 4 dates; 13 to 2 small figs; 


dried apple; } cup raisins 


3 cup 


cup 


cup cooked; dried (30 gm. 
cup cooked; dried (30 gm. 


medium serving 
medium serving 
small serving 


2 slices sausage, minced ham, 


dried beef, luncheon roll 
30 gm.); } frankfurter 
medium serving 

Tbsp. peanut butter; 8 to 15 
walnut halves; 16 peanuts; 
12 to 15 almonds; 12 pecan 


halves 


Tbsp. sugar, jelly, jam, 
sirup, honey; 1 serving plain 
Jello, plain candy (fondant 
or mints, 14 gm.); 6-o0z. bottle 
soft drink 

2-0z. chocolate-coated bar 
Tbsp. 


cup 


cup cabbage (50 gm.); § cup 
cauliflower (70 gm.) 


cup corn; 1 large parsnip 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


cup 
cup 

cup spinach, turnip, kale, 
other greens 100 
100 
100 
small (100 gm.); for fried add 

1 to 2 servings fat; for 
French fried (50 gm.) add 

1 to 2 servings fat 

cup; 1 small tomato (100 
gm.); for 2} Tbsp. catsup 
(50 gm.), add 4 serving sweets 


3 cup beets, eggplant, onions, 


etc. 


2 pieces, celery; 8 slices cucum- 


ber; } head lettuce 


FAT 


CARBO- 
HY- 
DRATE 


gm. 


CAL- 
CIUM 


gm. 


.O1 
01 


PHOS- 
PHORUS 


gm. 


15 
-19 


IRON 


mg. 


VITA- 
MIN A 


UU. 


32, 100 


195 


1,040 
3,400 
12,500 
660 


10,400 


630 
8,605 


ASCOR- 
BIC 
ACID 


meg. 


THIA- 
MINE 


RIBO- 
FLAVIN 


NIACIN 


* The nutritive value of food mixtures such as macaroni and cheese, Spanish rice, chow mein, creamed vegetables, soups, and so on should be computed on 
the basis of the kind and approximate amount of the foods in the combination. 

t For sauerkraut, reduce by one-half. 

¢ For canned, reduce by one-half. 

{ Calcium may be unavailable in chard, spinach, and beet greens. 
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The nutritive content of the day’s diet is then REFERENCES 
computed by multiplying the values in the food com- (1) Donerson, E. G., anv Letcusenrine, J. M.: Food 
composition table for short method of dietary analy- 
: sis (revised). J. Am. Dietet. A. 21: 440, 1945. 
ing the various sums. (2) Warr, B. K., anp Merriui, A. L.: Composition of 


iS . . Foods—Raw, Processed, Prepared. U.S. D.A. Agri- 
» short method has been found to result in a ; E 8 
The h : 7 : . Oe culture Handbook No. 8, 1950. 
considerable saving of time without sacrificing ac- (3) Bowgs, A. DEP., AND Cuurcu, C. F.: Food Values of 


curacy. It should be pointed out, however, that the Portions Commonly Used. 6th ed. Philadelphia: 


s. i eee ater eR a a near e College Offset Press, 1946. 

method is most satisfactory when applied to a varied (4) Consumption of Food in the United States, 1909-1948. 
; I ; 

diet. U.S. D. A. Mise. Pub. No. 691, 1949. 


KER 


Puerto Rican Program to Improve Nutrition 


position table by the number of servings and add- 


Puerto Rico is taking positive action to improve the nutrition of its people. According toa 
report by the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Puerto Rican Department of Agriculture is 
fostering the planting of more “‘yellows and greens” on the Island. The Department is also 
cooperating with the Department of Interior in planting along the roads such trees as will 
not only beautify the roads but will also provide good food for the passer-by. The bread- 
fruit tree, mango, guava, and West Indian cherry are especially valuable for these purposes. 
The cherry is one of the richest, if not the richest, food sources of ascorbic acid known. Two 
or three cherries furnish the daily requirement for ascorbic acid. During the summer, a series 
of short courses for camineros (roadkeepers) featured the planting of such food trees and 
also of calabaza (squash) along the road. 

The Nutrition Committee of Puerto Rico has also sponsored a campaign to promote the 
use of nonfat dry milk on the island, in an effort to provide a cheap milk supply for the people. 
The problem was urgent, since not enough fresh milk is produced for the population and the 
average price is too high for the poor. 

The first step was to import supplies of nonfat dry milk and have it stocked in retail stores. 
Then regulations for selling it were drawn up by the Department of Health. This was fol- 
lowed by an educational campaign carried out by all agencies within the Nutrition Committee 
and with the aid of Governor Mujioz-Marin. Some 40,000 people in towns and rural com- 
munities have seen demonstrations of how to use the powdered milk. A leaflet in Spanish with 
line drawings is distributed at these demonstrations. The folder answers such questions as: 
What is nonfat dry milk? How can we secure vitamin A? How is it prepared? How can it be 
used? How is it sold? How much milk should be prepared for your family? In addition, news- 
paper articles and talks by qualified persons inform the public of the product and the purpose 
of the program. 

A third facet of the attempt to improve the nutrition of the people is a campaign to in- 
crease the home production and more widespread use of calabaza (squash) which is a good 
source of pro-vitamin A and an ideal supplement to nonfat dry milk. It is now used in only 
very small amounts in Puerto Rican homes. A color film strip with text, as well as other 
materials, has been prepared for use by some five hundred key people—home economists, 
nutritionists, health educators, and lay leaders. The governor and his wife are supporting this 
campaign by urging the people to plant and eat calazaba, and to plant breadfruit and other 
fruit trees along the roads, and in general to raise more of their own foods.—From Nutrition 
News Letter, Washington, D.C., Nos. 93 and 100, May and December, 1950. 


KE 


Are Your Credentials up to Date? 


Recently a member of The American Dietetic Association failed to obtain a position in 
which she was vitally interested. Why did she fail? 

She had taken for granted that her credentials in the Association’s Placement Bureau were 
complete. However, references from all of her previous employers had not been recorded 
because she had neglected to send their names and addresses to the Placement Bureau. 

The process of obtaining these references is often slow and tedious. Letters requesting 
them are subject to unpredictable misadventures—to incorrect addresses, to neglect by busy 
executives, and to forgetfulness by those not possessed of a sense of urgency. 

This unhappy candidate was left in a position of impatient waiting while the desirable 
post was filled by someone else. 

A note to the Placement Bureau, requesting a report on the status of one’s file, is a safety 
measure open to every member registered with the Bureau. 





Effect of Reheating on Palatability, 


Nutritive Value, and Bacterial Count 


of Frozen Cooked Foods 


I. Vegetables' 


KATHRYN CAUSEY and FAITH FENTON? 


School of Nutrition and New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


ROZEN cooked foods have won a per- 
manent place in both home and institutional feeding. 
Increasing emphasis is being given to frozen cooked 
meals. They lend themselves to service in airplanes, 
in submarines, and in any emergency feeding. 

The study reported here was undertaken to de- 
termine the best way of reheating these foods and to 
determine the effect of several reheating methods on: 
(a) the time required, (b) the weight change, (c) 
the palatability, (d) the ascorbie acid retention, 
and (e) the bacterial plate counts. The thiamine and 
riboflavin contents of the raw vegetables were deter- 
mined, but they were so low that the retentions were 
not determined. Cut green beans, Swiss chard, broc- 
coli, diced carrots, shredded beets, and baked stuffed 
potatoes were reheated by three institutional-type 
procedures, namely in a Maxon Whirlwind oven, in a 
Pliofilm bag in boiling water, and in a Radarange* 
oven; and by two home-type procedures, namely in a 
household oven and in the top of a double boiler. 

No reports were found in the literature comparing 
the effect of reheating methods on frozen cooked 
foods. Few reports were found on vitamin retention 
or bacterial analysis of these foods. Gleim and Fen- 
ton (1) reported the effect on palatability of reheat- 
ing frozen cooked foods for 25 min. in a Despatch‘ 
oven (375°F.) and also in a Maxon Whirlwind oven, 
but the studies were made at different times on 


1 These studies were aided by a contract between the 
Office of Naval Research, Department of the Navy, and Cor- 
nell University (NR 160-179). Received for publication 
September 27, 1950. 

2 The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Rose 
George and Helen Jean Anderson in preparing the food, and 
of Maurice Guss and Joseph Gittin in making the bacterial 
plate counts and analysis. 

3’ Manufactured by the Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

4 A well-insulated oven with a rotating hearth. 


different lots of food. These workers reported re- 
tentions of ascorbic acid of 77 and 83 per cent in 
broccoli reheated for 15 min. in the Maxon oven. 
They reported that the bacterial plate counts of the 
foods ranged from 0 per gram in cinnamon pears to 
6800 per gram in pot roast and gravy; decreases in 
plate counts occurred during freezer-storage. 

Singer (2) reported reheating frozen cooked foods 
in the “parchment” in which it was wrapped and 
frozen, by placing the bag in boiling water. The 
reheating time to achieve 185°F. averaged 16 min. 

Complete meals-on-a-plate were reported to 
require heating for 25 min. in a 400°F. oven (3). 

Proctor and Phillips (4) in a survey of more than 
seventy types of commercially frozen cooked foods 
found that most of the products had bacterial plate 
counts between 10,000 and 50,000 per gram. In 
some instances, counts greater than 100,000 per 
gram were found. Of the few vegetables tested, the 
lowest average plate count was for mashed potatoes 
with 500 per gram. 

Fitzgerald (5) stated that although it may be 
possible in packing food to keep the plate count as 
low as 10,000 per gram, a leeway of 1000 per cent 
variation may be necessary. In such cases he stated 
a plate count of 100,000 per gram should be set as a 
maximum. He also suggested precautionary measures 
to meet a standard “most probable number” of 100 
coliform bacteria per 100 gm. He added that only a 
“most probable number” of zero indicates freedom of 
danger. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Preparation 


Each kind of vegetable was prepared from a single 
lot. Each was cooked by a commonly accepted pro- 
cedure. Cooking times given in a footnote of Table 1 
resulted in products of optimum doneness after re- 
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heating to 180° to 185°F. Prior to chilling and freez- 
ing, the broccoli was blanched only; the cut green 
beans and the Swiss chard were partially cooked; 
and the diced carrots, shredded beets, and baked 
stuffed potatoes were completely cooked. After cook- 
ing, the vegetables were cooled immediately and 
quickly, and then packaged in 100-gm. portions. 
The food was frozen in a home-type freezer, having 
an air temperature of —12°F. and an electric fan. 
The frozen vegetables were stored at O°F. for four 
and one-half to five and one-half months, with 
the exception of the beets which were stored for 
three and one-half months. 


Reheating Methods 


The reheating methods were (a) ina Maxon Whirl- 
wind oven set at 300°F., with unwrapped foods 
placed on Pyrex plates and covered with aluminum 
foil; (b) in a household electric oven, 400°F., with 
the foods on Pyrex plates as above; (c) in the top of 
a covered Pyrex double boiler over a gas burner; 
(d) in a Pliofilm bag and dropped into boiling water; 
and (e) in a Pliofilm bag and placed on a Pyrex plate 
in a dielectric oven. 

Samples were reheated from the frozen state by 
all methods with one exception: baked stuffed po- 
tatoes were not reheated in boiling water, since this 
method resulted in a misshapen product. Instead, 
the potatoes were thawed and then reheated in a 
household oven and in a dielectric oven. 

In each study, the vegetables were reheated to 
an internal temperature of 180° to 185°F. Tempera- 
tures were obtained with an electronic recording 
potentiometer with the exception of the dielectrically 
cooked samples in which a stainless steel expansion 
type thermometer had to be used. Each reheated 
lot consisted of four 100-gm. servings. Each study 
was repeated three times. 

Palatability 

A panel of six judges rated the quality character- 
istics on a basis of ten points: 10, extremely good; 9, 
very good; 8, good; 7, plus; 6, medium; 5, minus; 4, 
fair; 3, poor; 2, very poor; and I, unacceptable. 

The characteristics scored for the green beans, 
Swiss chard, carrots, and beets were surface ap- 
pearance, color, aroma, moisture, texture, and flavor. 
In the scoring of broccoli, texture was divided into 
tenderness of buds, tenderness of stalks, and freedom 
from stringiness of stalks. Potatoes were judged for 
surface appearance, aroma, smoothness, fluffiness, 
freedom from “cottoniness,”’ moisture, and flavor. 


Vitamin Analysis 


Chemical methods for vitamin analysis were the 
indophenol-xylene extraction method of Nelson and 
Somers (6) for reduced ascorbic acid, and the method 
of Rubin, Johns, and Bauernfeind (7) for dehydro- 
ascorbic acid in the Swiss chard. The combined 
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extraction method of Conner and Straub (8) was 
used for thiamine and riboflavin; thiamine was de- 
termined by the thiochrome method of Hennessy 
and Cerecedo (9) as modified by Conner and Straub 
(10) and Hennessy (11); and riboflavin by the 
method of Mackinney and Sugihara (12). 


Bacterial Analysis 


Bacterial plate counts of all of the vegetables were 
made by a standard method (13). The bacteria 
found were classified according to the Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology (14). Since the plate counts 
were lower than those reported in the literature for 
commercially frozen foods (4), bacterial studies were 
made on a few samples of commercially frozen broe- 
coli and green beans. 


Statistical Treatment 


An incomplete lattice square design was used, 
and the data was analyzed statistically. An analysis 
of variance of the data was made and the F test 
applied (15). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Reheating Time 


The time required to reheat the frozen vegetables 
ranged from 33 min. to | hr., depending on the re- 
heating method and the product. Thawing the stuffed 
baked potatoes prior to reheating shortened the re- 
heating time only slightly. With each vegetable, the 
dielectric method required the least time and the 
double boiler method the longest. The Maxon oven 
and boiling water methods were faster than the 
household oven method (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


Mean time required to reheat frozen cooked vegetables* 
MEAN REHEATING TIME 


| 
| 
| 


REHEATING METHOD . . Baked 
Cut Swiss | Broc- | Diced Shred- stuffed 
green Sacd -olj " ts ded ee 
beans | Chare coli | carrots} peep, | Pota 

toes 
Frozen Vegetables 
min. min. min. min. | min. | min. 
Maxon oven 163 | 20 30 20 | 244] 26 
Household oven 42 30 38 41 32 | 60 
Double boiler 51 33 57 53 | 41 | 60 
Boiling water | 18 20 | 28 40 28 | — 
Dieletrie oven 5 | 4] 4 a. 4 34 
Thawed Vegetables 
cae 7 in 
Household oven | — | -- — — — 51 
Dielectric oven | _- -- -- — _— 3 


* Precooking times were: green beans, 3 min.; Swiss 
chard, 3 min.; broccoli, 3} min. (blanched) ; carrots, 8 min. 
(done) ; beets, 133 min. (done); and potatoes to an internal 
temperature of 208°F. (done). Each vegetable was reheated 
to an internal temperature of 180° to 185°F. 
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TABLE 2 


Mean weight change during reheating 


MEAN WEIGHT CHANGE 


| shred- | Baked 
Swiss | Broc- | Diced | “G04. | stuffed 
chard coli | carrots I . | pota- 
beets 
| toes 


REHEATING METHOD | Cut 


green 
beans 


Frozen Vegetables 


Maxon oven 
Household oven 
Double boiler 
Boiling water* 
Dielectric oven 





Thawed Vegetables 


l 
| | 
Household oven | — ~- —- 


Dielectric oven — | — } — | —13 


12.16f}8.18# 5.72% 13.80$33.97t 8.30t 


* Averages for the boiling water method are only for 
those replicates in which the Pliofilm bag did not break. 
These results were not included in the analysis of variance. 

+ F values for differences between reheating methods. 

t Highly significant. 

* Significant. 


Weight Changes 


The least change in weight occurred in the double 
boiler method, with only a slightly greater loss in the 
household oven (Table 2). With one exception, 
broccoli, all products showed the greatest weight 
loss when reheated dielectrically. 

The boiling water method was not included in 
the statistical analysis, since the Pliofilm® bag broke 
during the reheating process at least once out of the 
three replicates. Even when there was no obvious 
break in the bag, the product tended to absorb 
water as shown by the increase in weight. The dif- 
ferences in weight change of all the vegetables were 
either significant or highly significant. 


Palatability 


Significant differences in the total palatability 
scores due to reheating method were observed in the 
Swiss chard, broccoli, and beets. The preferred re- 
heating method varied with the vegetable. Swiss 
chard reheated in the double boiler was scored high- 
est, and by the boiling water method, lowest; broc- 
coli reheated in the double boiler was scored highest, 
and in the household oven, lowest; beets reheated in 
the household oven were scored highest and dielec- 
trically, lowest (Table 3). 

Palatability scores for specific characteristics for 
each of the vegetables are given in Tables 4 and 5. 


5 Perhaps a heavier weight Pliofilm bag was necessary 
for the weight of the vegetable used. 
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TABLE 8 
Mean total palatability scores of frozen cooked vegetables 
reheated by several methods* 


TOTAL PALATABILITY SCORE 


| | : - 

REHEATING METHOD . | | shred. | Baked 
Cut Swiss Broc- | Diced — stuffed 

chard coli | carrots bests pota- 
toes 


green 
beans 


Frozen Vegetables 

points | points | points | points | points 
Maxon oven ae 3. 7.4| 8.4] 7.0 
Household oven : 8. 6.9} 8.6] 7.7 
Double boiler : 3.6 8.0] 8.8| 7.6 | 
Boiling water 8) (8) TO 7.3 
Dielectric oven 5.6 . 7.6 


Thawed Vegetables 


Household oven | — | — — | 
Dielectric oven — | . — 


—_—_|—_|_—_|—_ |__—_-—— 
F valuet 1.14 | 3.514} 3.444) 0.24 | 3.35) 1.11 
* Each study was repeated three times with six judges. 
Total possible score was 10. 
+ F values for differences between reheating methods, 
t Significant. 


Analysis of these data showed that for all charac- 
teristics, no one reheating method was superior or 
inferior to any other method. The significant dif- 
ferences which did occur between methods were 
highly significant, that is, at the 0.01 level or greater. 

All of the products were acceptable after they were 
reheated by any of the methods. The differences 
between the methods varied with the characteristic 
being studied and the vegetable. 

The dielectric oven and the Maxon oven methods 
resulted in surface drying, whereas vegetables re- 
heated by the boiling water method were always 
moist in appearance. Since this moistness was some- 
times due to breaking of the Pliofilm bag and conse- 
quent seepage of water into it, less desirable effects 
on other characteristics sometimes occurred. 

Scores for surface appearance were significantly 
different owing to reheating methods for cut green 
beans, diced carrots, and shredded beets. Surface 
moistness seemed to be the determining factor. The 
surface appearance of the beans was best in those 
reheated in the household oven, and poorest in those 
reheated in the dielectric oven. The Maxon oven 
method rated second poorest. Both diced carrots 
and shredded beets received highest scores for surface 
appearance when they were reheated by the boiling 
water method. The poorest surface appearance of 
the carrots occurred with the dielectric method, 
whereas dielectric and Maxon oven methods were 
considered equally poor for the beets. 

The scores for color were significantly different, 
owing to the reheating method, for cut green beans, 
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TABLE 4 
Mean scores of specific palatability characteristics of frozen 
cooked vegetables reheated by several methods* 
— wel hats rs 


PALATABILITY SCORE 


CONDITION OF r _ = — 
VEGETABLE AND Cc 
ut 
NG METHOD 
REHEATI green 


beans 


. mi | Baked 
— stuffed 
. pota- 


toes 


| 
Swiss Broc- | Diced 
chard coli carrots] beets 
yeets 
Surface Appearance 
points | points | points | points | points | points 
Frozen vegetables 
Maxon oven 
Household oven 
Double boiler 
Boiling water 
Dielectric oven 
Thawed vegeta- 


we 


6.9 
6.7 
6.9 


“100 © © 
O— OC 


bles 
Household oven| — = seat = 
Dielectric - _ x 2 


Fvaluet.......... 2.22 | 1.98 | 7.20$]11.014} 














Color 


Frozen vegetables 
Maxon oven 
Household oven 
Doubler boiler 
Boiling water 
Dielectric oven | 

Thawed vegeta- 
bles 
Household oven | 
Dielectric oven 


Nona mo 
Nnwn vn 











F valuet 24.54t 1.06 | 4.35t 
Aroma 


Frozen vegetables 
Maxon oven 
Household oven 
Double boiler 
Boiling water 
Dielectric oven 

Thawed vegeta- 
bles 
Household oven | 
Dielectric -- -- 


we a | 


P vuuer;.........,) 0:66) 1.96 














Texture 


Frozen vegetables! 
Maxon oven 4.9 
Household oven| 4.9 
Double boiler 6.8 
Boiling water | 4.9 





Dielectric oven | 6.2 
Thawed vegeta- 

bles 

Household oven 

Dielectrie oven 


F valuet '10.81f 0.75 | 
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TABLE 4—Continued 





PALATABILITY SCORE 


CONDITION OF —— 
VEGETABLE AND Cut | 
REHEATING METHOD - | Swiss | Broc- | Diced 


reen é 
esto chard coli | carrots 
| 





Flavor 
points | points | points | points | points | points 
Frozen vegetables 

Maxon oven 7.8 | Se : 8.9 
Household oven) 6.: 6 : 8.6 
Double boiler 6.8 ay f 8.9 
Boiling water | 5.6 bf 8 7.9 
Dielectric oven | 5.8 3.4 : 8.7 
Thawed vegeta- 

bles | 

Household oven | 

Dielectric oven | | - 





F valuet..........| 1.93 | 4.95f| 2.22 | 1.65 | 2.31 | 0.60 


* Each study was repeated three times with six judges. 
Total possible score was 10. 

+ F value for differences between reheating methods. 

t Highly significant. 


broccoli, and shredded beets. Green beans had the 
best color after reheating in the Maxon oven and 
poorest after reheating in the double boiler. The 
color of broccoli reheated in the double boiler was 
best, and that reheated in boiling water was poorest. 
No explanation is offered for the different behavior 
of these two green vegetables, although part of the 
explanation may be that one is a brassicaceous vege- 
table. The beets which were reheated in boiling 
water had the best color, and those reheated in the 
dielectric oven, the poorest. These scores seemed to 
be due to the judges’ preference for a moist, light- 
colored appearance rather than a dry, dark one. 

Scores for odor were significantly different for the 
broccoli only. This was the only so-called “strong- 
juiced” vegetable in the study. The odor was scored 
highest in broccoli reheated dielectrically, and poor- 
est in that reheated in the household oven. This 
was probably due to the combined factors of close- 
ness of covering and length of reheating. The dielec- 
tric method required the least time, the household 
oven the second longest, and the double boiler 
method the longest. The broccoli was more closely 
covered in the oven method which may have ac- 
counted for the poorer aroma. 

Scores for texture were significantly different be- 
tween the reheating methods for the cut green beans 
only. The beans reheated in the double boiler were 
best in texture; and those by the dielectric method, 
second. The other three methods resulted in equally 
poor texture. All of the texture scores were low for 
the beans due to toughness. However, some varieties 
of frozen beans tend to be tough. 

The scores for flavor were significantly different 
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TABLE 5 


Mean palatability scores for the terture of frozen cooked 
broccoli and baked stuffed potatoes* 


MEAN PALATABILITY SCORE 


= gece a 


A | 
Broccoli Baked stuffed potatoes 


REHEATING METHOD ! | | F 
| Free- 
| dom 
from 
cottonl 
| ness 


ia ae ae Nae Ae 
Tender Tender tringi-|crooth- Fluffi- 
ness of | ness of _ ness of | nes ness 
blade | stalk stalk | 


Frozen Vegetables 


points points | points points | points | points 
7 3.0 | 8.0 
f. 4 7 
7 


6 


Maxon oven 
Household oven 
Double boiler 
Boiling water 
Dielectric oven 


to bh 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


6. 


m=-10 DH DW 
~I <1 + — ol 
~“JI sj «J «J «J 
-— Dm or 


bo 


(. 


Thawed Vegetables 


Household oven - 9 
Dielectric oven - 29 


F valuef... 1.62 | 2.02 | 1.12 | 0.74 | 0.52 | 0.36 


* Each study was repeated three times with six judges. 
Total possible score was 10. 

+ F value for differences between reheating methods. No 
significant difference occurred. 


between the reheating methods for Swiss chard only. 
The chard reheated in the double boiler was the best, 
and that reheated by the boiling water method was 
poorest. This latter effect was due to the breaking of 
the Pliofilm bag, resulting in a watery, flat flavor. 

The moisture scores are omitted from Table 4 
because no significant differences occurred. The 
average moisture score was 8.2. 


Vitamins 


The average ascorbic acid in the vegetables, both 
before and after cooking are given in Table 6. 

The reduced ascorbic acid content of the reheated 
vegetables was 9 mg. per 100 gm. for green beans, 
2 for Swiss chard, and 56 for broccoli. Swiss chard 
contained 9 mg. of total ascorbic acid (reduced plus 
dehydro) per 100 gm. No ascorbic acid remained 
after cooking the carrots, beets, and potatoes, all of 
which had low initial contents. 

No significant difference in the retention of as- 
corbie acid owing to the reheating method occurred 
(Table 7). The green beans retained an average of 
70 per cent, the Swiss chard 74 per cent, and the 
broccoli 82 per cent. 

The average thiamine and riboflavin contents of 
the vegetables, both before and after cooking, are 
given in Table 6. Since an average serving of any of 
these freshly cooked vegetables would furnish less 
than one-tenth of the daily allowances of either vita- 
min, retentions were not determined. 
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TABLE 6 


Mean vitamin content of raw and cooked vegetables 


ASCORBIC 


VEGETABLE * 
ACID 


THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 


mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. | mg./100 om 

Cut green beans 

Raw ai 04 | 0.10 

Cooked | 16 | 0.02 | 0.08 
Swiss chard | 

Raw 16 | .20 

Cooked S .07 
Broccoli 

Raw 08 | 0.13 

Cooked | 06 
Carrots 

Raw .02 05 

Cooked OZ | 08 
Beets 

Raw .02 0.05 

Cooked .03 0.03 
Baked stuffed potatoes | 

Raw | ¢ .05 0.03 


Cooked | .04 0.02 


* All values are for reduced ascorbic acid. Reduced plus 
dehydroascorbie acid in the Swiss chard was 41 mg. per 
100 gm. for the raw, and 23 mg. for the cooked. 


Bacterial Studies 


All of the bacterial plate counts in the vegetables 
used in this study were low in comparison to the 
suggested maximum of 100,000 per gram (‘Table 8). 
The counts on the frozen vegetables ranged from 18 
per gram in the beets and carrots to 522 in the Swiss 
chard. The count in the potatoes increased four times 
during thawing prior to reheating. The count in the 
reheated thawed potatoes, however, was not. sig- 
nificantly different from that in the reheated frozen 
potatoes. The average plate count of the reheated 
vegetables ranged from 0 to 488 per gram. The 
highest count was 1100 per gram for one replicate of 
green beans reheated in the boiling water. The same 
organisms, in general, were isolated from all of the 
vegetables. Except for a Clostridium strain found in 
the broccoli, only Bacillus cereus, Bacillus subtilis, 
and Staphylococcus strains were isolated. In the 
Swiss chard and broccoli, one strain of Staphylo- 
coccus was coagulase positive. 

Samples of commercially frozen broccoli had aver- 
age plate counts of 55,000 organisms per gram. After 
heating to 185°F. in the dielectric oven, the average 
count was 5 organisms per gram. The average plate 
count for commercially frozen green beans was 40,000 
per gram, and after reheating in the dielectric oven 
was 10 per gram. The blanching times of these 
vegetables and other history were unknown. 


SUMMARY 


Six frozen cooked vegetables were reheated by 
five methods. 
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TABLE 7 


Mean ascorbic acid retentions in frozen cooked vegetables 
reheated by several methods 


| MEAN ASCORBIC ACID RETENTION 


REHEATING METHOD 


Cc faut Broccolif 
% % % 
Maxon oven 71 66 91 
Household oven 75 64 74 
Double boiler 59 79 79 
Boiling water 76 Ske 89 
Dielectric oven 67 85 85 
PCMINO Eis stews deca | 0.74 3.47 1.35 


* Reduced ascorbic acid. 

¢ Total (reduced plus dehydroascorbic) ascorbic acid. 

t F values for differences between reheating methods. 
No significant differences occurred. 


Reheating times were shortest in the dielectric 
oven, 33 to 5 min., and longest in the double boiler, 
33 to 60 min. depending upon the vegetable. 

The least change of weight occurred in the double- 
boiler and household-oven methods. The greatest 
loss in weight was in the dielectric oven. 

Scores for palatability varied with the reheating 
methods, the particular vegetable concerned, and 
the characteristic being studied. All products were 
considered acceptable when reheated by any of the 
methods. No one reheating method was scored best 
for all quality characteristics of any one vegetable. 

Statistically significant differences in the palata- 
bility data were as follows. The characteristics that 
differed in the cut green beans and the preferred 
method for that characteristic were surface appear- 
ance, household oven; color, Maxon oven; texture, 
double boiler. Significant differences between re- 
heating methods occurred in the flavor scores for 
Swiss chard, with the double boiler method preferred. 
The color of broccoli was best when reheated in the 
double boiler, and the aroma was best when re- 
heated in the dielectric oven. The surface appear- 
ance of the diced carrots was best in those reheated 
in boiling water. This method was also best for the 
surface appearance and color of the shredded beets. 

No differences in ascorbic acid retention owing to 
reheating methods were observed. Thiamine and 
riboflavin contents of the raw and cooked vegetables 
were determined. 

Bacterial counts were low before and after re- 
heating. 
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TABLE 8 


Mean bacterial plate counts of frozen cooked vegetables before 


and after reheating by several methods 


MEAN PLATE COUNT 


Baked 


REHEATING METHOD . Ba 
Cut we 4 la 
ieeaie oie | Broc- | Diced a stuffed 
beans | Chard | coli | carrots beets | Pota- 
toes 











Frozen Vegetables 


| i be 
count/ | count count/ | count/ | count/ | count/ 





gm. gm. gm. gm. gm. | gm. 
After cooking 
Maxon oven 34 58 + 16 12 | 205 
Household oven 38 9 3 0 200 | ll 
Double boiler l 9 3 1 24 101 
Boiling water 488 32 5 12 10 _ 
Dielectric oven 0 77 2 4 39 58 
Count before heat- 
ing 163 522 262 18 18 221 
Thawed Vegetables 
After cooking | 
Household oven - | 68 
Dielectric oven | — — | — me fe 
Count before heat-} | 
ing | —|;—|—}|~-]{— |e 
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Method for Integrating Essential Amino 
Acid Content in the Nutritional 


Evaluation of Protein’ 


BERNARD L. OSER, Ph.D. 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, New York 


LTHOUGH the concept that ‘protein 
nutrition is essentially amino acid nutrition” is now 
accepted, it is nevertheless a fact that we eat proteins 
not amino acids. Our amino acids are supplied in 
packages containing fixed assortments determined 
by nature. Hence, while we can assess the value of 
foods as sources of many individual nutrients, it is 
characteristic of proteins that. their food value must 
be considered in the light of their amino acid picture 
as a whole. 

It has been shown quite conclusively that protein 
digestibility per se can neither be predicted from, 
nor is it apparently related to, amino acid composi- 
tion. It is not the nature or proportion of amino 
acids but rather their structural arrangement that 
determines solubility and susceptibility to enzymatic 
digestion. Except when they are intrinsically in- 
soluble or protected by indigestible cell walls from 
the action of enzymes, most proteins have high 
coefficients of digestibility. 

For many years it has been recognized that wide 
variations in the overall nutritive value of proteins 
must be attributed to their composition in respect 
to the amino acids not ordinarily synthesizable by 
the species in question. Deficiencies in one or more 
of the so-called essential amino acids are reflected in 
low “biologic values,” the latter being the term 
employed to indicate the percentage of absorbed 
nitrogen not excreted via the urine or feces and 
presumably retained for tissue synthesis. The knowl- 
edge derived in the past by chemical and biologic 
determinations of the identity of the limiting amino 
acids in the important food proteins has been greatly 
extended since the advent of microbiologic pro- 
cedures for amino acid assay. 

Previous attempts to relate the amino acid content 
of food proteins to their biologic value have focused 
attention on the limiting essential amino acids. For 
example, Mitchell and Block proposed (1) a chemical 
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scoring system based on the single essential amino 
acid in maximum deficit compared to whole egg 
protein. By thus adopting one of the best utilized 
of all proteins as a standard of reference, these 
authors (and others) have provided a nutritional 
rather than simply a gravimetric base for evaluating 
essential amino acid content. Good correlation was 
found between these chemical scores and the biologic 
ralues in a series of twenty-three proteins. 

It seems more reasonable, however, that a protein 
quality rating should be based on the contribution a 
protein makes in respect to all of the essential amino 
acids rather than simply the one in greatest deficit, 
because each essential amino acid is specific in its 
own right and all are equally essential. This objective 
has been achieved by means of a procedure for in- 
tegrating all the essential amino acid contributions 
on a nutritional basis. 


DERIVATION OF AN ESSENTIAL AMINO ACID INDEX 


If whole egg protein is considered as the standard, 
the amino acids of wheat flour protein show varying 
degrees of deficiency, greatest in the case of lysine 
and least in the case of histidine (Table 1). Flour is 
selected as the prototype of foods of poor protein 
7 (N=16) Flour/Egg 
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Fic. 1. Essential amino acid “‘spectra’’ of whole egg and 
white flour proteins, plus nutritional egg ratio curve (dotted 
line). 
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TABLE 1 


Essential amino acids in proteins of white flour and whole 
egg (N = 16%) 


warn ct = | a |. es. 
| % | % % 
Lysine 1.9 “7.0 | 27.1 
Tryptophan 0.8 15 | 53.¢ 
Isoleucine 4.2 ‘cee 54.5 
Valine 4.1 17.2 56.9 
Arginine 3.9 6.6 59.1 
Methionine 2.0 "4.0 50.0 
Cystine 1.9 2.4 79.2 
Methionine and cystine 3.9 6.4 | 60.9 
Threonine a0 | ae 62.8 
Leucine 7.0 9.2 76.1 
Phenylalanine 5.5 6.5 | 87.3 
Histidine 2.2 2.4 | 91.7 





quality since it belongs to the largest group of 
foods, viz. cereals and grains, which contain pro- 
teins of low biologic value and contributes fully 25 
per cent of the total protein consumed in American 
diets. The percentage ratios of amino acids in food 
proteins (N X 6.25) relative to their content in 
whole egg protein may be called “‘egg ratios.” These 
values are plotted in ascending order in Figure 1. 
It is apparent that flour is shortest in lysine, next 
in tryptophan, and so on. 

It is of more than passing interest to note that 
little if any rationale exists with regard to the order 
of listing amino acid values in published tables. 
Some authors use the alphabetical arrangement, 
some list the amino acids in accordance with their 
chemical nature or composition, or in other sequences 
having no apparent significance and certainly no 
relation to nutrition. It seems logical that the essen- 
tial amino acids be listed in the order of their dietary 
importance. One approach would be to consider the 
need for amino acids as supplements to poor quality 
protein. The order of diminishing deficiency of the 
essential amino acids of flour relative to whole egg 
protein, as indicated in Table 1, has been adopted 
for the plotting of egg ratio curves or essential amino 
acid ‘“‘spectra.”” The curves are plotted for food 
proteins with a maximum at 100 per cent, i. e. any 
essential amino acid present in higher proportion 
than in whole egg protein is considered to be equal, 
not superior, to the standard. 

The high quality of milk protein is illustrated in 
Figure 2. With the exception of the sulphur-con- 
taining amino acids and arginine, all essential amino 
acids are present in amounts at least equivalent to 
whole egg. The second limiting acid is phenylalanine 
which is present in almost 90 per cent of the amount 
contained in egg protein. (The two curves plotted as 
the essential amino acid spectrum represent maxi- 
mum and minimum values for milk reported in the 
recent literature.) Beef muscle (Fig. 3) is not only 
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Lys Try Iso Val Arg Met Thr Leu Phe His 


Fic. 2. Essential amino acid “‘spectra”’ of cow’s milk plus 
nutritional egg ratio curve. Solid lines indicate maximum and 
minimum analytical values of amino acids in milk as reported 
in the literature. The dotted line indicates egg ratio, the M +-C 
point representing the sum of methionine plus cystine. 


%(N=16) ‘of egg 





lys Try Iso Val Arg Met Thr Leu Phe His 

Fig. 3. Essential amino acid “spectra” of beef muscle plus 
nutritional egg ratio curve. Solid lines indicate maximum and 
minimum analytical values of amino acids for beef muscle as 
reported in the literature. The dotted line indicates egg ratio, 
the M + C point representing the sum of methionine plus 
cystine. 


relatively deficient in the sulphur-containing amino 
acids but is also suboptimal in respect to isoleucine, 
valine, and phenylalanine. However, the deficits are 
not large. The poorer quality of cereal proteins is 
illustrated by the curves for wheat and corn proteins 
(Fig. 4). 

It will be noted that the lowest point on these egg 
ratio curves represents the value which defines the 
chemical score according to Mitchell and Block (1). 
In arriving.at a more rational system of rating the 
nutritive quality of proteins, based on integrating 
the content of all the essential amino acids, cogni- 
zance was taken of the fact that certain proteins 
known to be completely lacking in one essential 
amino acid, such as gelatin or zein, are found by 
animal assay to have low but finite biologic values. 
This apparent anomaly may be due to the presence 
of sufficient quantities of the lacking amino acids 
in the metabolic fecal nitrogen or in the blood and 
tissue fluids to allow some utilization during the 
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Fig. 4. Nutritional egg ratio curves of wheat and corn pro- 
teins. 


relatively short test periods of the nitrogen balance 
experiment. Hence, in the proposed system, the 
arbitrary assumption is made that no essential amino 
acid is present in less than 1 per cent of the amount 
found in egg protein. As previously noted, no credit 
is given for any excess of an essential amino acid 
above that in egg protein. Ten essential amino acids 
are taken into account, cystine and methionine being 
considered as one; arginine and histidine are included 
for reasons discussed below. 

The empirical rating, designated as the ‘‘Essential 
Amino Acid Index,” is the geometric mean of the 
ten nutritional egg ratios; this is readily computed 
logarithmically (Table 2). 


°/100a _. 100b 100} 
x Xoo X—— 


De be ay 


EAA INDEX = 


log EAA INDEX 


1 1002 100b 100} 
= 0 log — + log >) + --- + log — 


in which a, b,...j are the per cent of each of the 
ten essential amino acids in the food protein (N X 
6.25), and ac, be,...Je are the per cent of the re- 
spective amino acids in whole egg protein. 

In Tables 3 to 7, data on egg ratios are given 
for a variety of proteins as well as the EAA Indexes 
computed therefrom. These values were based on 
Block and Bolling’s tables for the approximate amino 
acid composition of proteins as revised for the forth- 
coming edition of their book (6).? An example of the 
calculation is shown in Table 2. 

In Table 8 the relation between classes of pro- 
teins is shown by the magnitude of these indexes, 
those for animal proteins generally being high and 
those for cereal proteins low; furthermore the quality 
of cereal proteins from different parts of the kernel 
are in the same relation as found in biologic tests. 

The difference between the EAA Index and chemi- 
cal scores are quite considerable, especially in cereal 


2 Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Block for his 
courtesy in permitting the use of galley proofs for this 
purpose. 
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TABLE 2 


Calculation of EAA Index of three proteins 


WHITE FLOUR WHOLE CORN GELATIN 


AMINO ACID Egg Egg Egg 
ratio Log egg ratio | Log egg | ratio | Log egg 
(See ratio (See ratio (See ratio 
Table 1) Table 7) Table 3) 


Lysine a. 1.4330) 32.9 .O172| 71.5 8543 
Tryptophan | 53.3 | 1.7267 40.0 | 1.6021) 0.0*| 0.0000 
Isoleucine | 64. 1.7364!) 83.1 .9196) 22.1 | 1.3444 
Valine 56. 1.7551) 73.6 . 8669) 38.9 9899 
Arginine 1.7716) 72.7 .8615)124.2t| 2.0000 
Methionine | 

and cystine | 60.5 .7788) 71.9 ‘ . 1492 
Threonine .8 | 1.7980) 86.1 | 1.9350) 44.2 | 1.6454 
Leucine -8814/163.1* 2.0000, 38.0 | 1.5798 
Phenylalanine | 87.¢ .9410) 79.4 .8998) 36. . 5623 
Histidine .9624 104.8*) 2.0000) 37.5 | 1.5740 
Sum of logs... 17.7844 3. 4588| 2993 
Sum of logs + 

10 1.7784 8459) 


| 


| 1.4299 


EAA Index... .| 60.3 '70.1 126.9 


* Minimum effective egg ratio = 1. 
1 Maximum effective egg ratio = 100. 


TABLE 3 
Egq ratios of essential amino acids in certain animal proteins 
(N X 6.25) 


EGG RATIO 


AMINO ACID 
Beef Beef 
muscle liver 


Fish 
muscle | 


Gelatin Yeast 


| or ov YY o or 
| 0 0 A | 70 | /0 


Lysine | 143 | 100 2 | 129 | 107 
Tryptophan 93 100 80 | 87 
Isoleucine 78 62 | 2 84 | 78 
Valine 76 a a ee 
Arginine 117 100 112 68 
Methionine and 

cystine 69 : 69 48 
Threonine | 116 2 d 109 
Leucine 87 ¢ 38 103 
Phenylalanine | 79 ( , 70 
Histidine 104 38 108 


EAA Index 90 ‘ 88 


proteins. It will be noted that the EAA Index does 
not vary markedly whether arginine and histidine 
are included or not. However, despite the evidence 
of Borman and co-workers that neither arginine 
nor histidine are essential for the maintenance of 
nitrogen equilibrium in normal young men (2), it 
seems reasonable that they should be retained in the 
essential category unless and until conclusive evi- 
dence of their more widespread dispensibility is ad- 
duced. In this connection, the observation of Holt 
and Albanese (3) of impaired spermatogenesis as- 
sociated with arginine deficiency in man and in the 
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TABLE 4 


Egq ratios of amino acids in cereal proteins (N X 6.25) 
EGG RATIO 


AMINO ACID hes 
Wheat White Rolled 
ss rice oats 
Whole | Flour Germ | Bran Gluten 


Oo co or or or ’ or 
€ ¢ | € c Ci c 


Lysine | 39| 27] 79] 56| 29| 46 
Tryptophan 80); : 87 | 67 | 8&7 
Isoleucine 52 58 48 | 68 | 
Valine 60 | 57 | 58| 86 
Arginine 65 114 | 59) 109 
Methionine and 

cystine 67 | > 14 145 | 67 
Threonine 63 
Leucine 7 71 82 
Phenylalanine 8 8 18 | 87 
Histidine 8 71 


Distribution of 
Oo, — 


protein %..... 77 | 
BAA Index....... 60 | 69 


TABLE 5 
Egg ratios of essential amino acids in proteins of certain 
seeds and meals (N X 6.25) 


EGG RATIO 


AMINO ACID 
Cotton- 


Peanut | Soybean : Linseed | Sesame 
seed 


or or 
¢ oO 


Lysine | 4 97 50 
Tryptophan 7 93 87 
Isoleucine 78 52 
Valine 74 67 
Arginine 111 171 
Methionine and 

cystine 56 61 
Threonine ‘ 91 70 
Leucine 87 65 
Phenylalanine 84 95 
Histidine | § 121 113 


62 85 


rat, as well as their finding of an unusual urinary 
chromogen in human subjects on a histidine-deficient 
diet suggest that these amino acids should not be 
prematurely relegated to the limbo of non-es- 
sentiality. 

In Figure 5 the indexes have been plotted against 
the biologie values of Mitchell and Block (1) and 
a regression line computed by least squares. Several 
factors must be considered in relation to this cor- 
relation: (a) the data on the essential amino acids 
for a given protein are assembled from the work of 
various investigators and are based on different sam- 
ples of the food in question; (b) the biologic values 
likewise were collected from the work of various 
investigators and are based on different samples; 
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TABLE 6 
Egg ratios of essential amino acids in milk proteins 
(N X 6.25) 
EGG RATIO 
AMINO ACID 


Human | Cow’s ~...7, | Lactal 
milk milk | ©4S€™ | bumin 


% % % % 
Lysine | 103 | 124 122 | 150 
Tryptophan | 127 100 87 167 
[soleucine Dae) 7 97 
Valine | 122 97 107 92 
Arginine 65 64 64 61 
Methionine and cystine 88 66 61 103 
Threonine 107 109 105 | 140 
Leucine 107 | 120 109 | 132 
Phenyialanine 89 | 8&7 100 79 
Histidine 117 | 108 96 


EAA Index... ++] 98 | 90 | 89 | 92 


TABLE 7 
Egg ratios of essential amino acids in proteins of corn 
(N X 6.25) 


| 
| EGG RATIO 
AMINO ACID 
| Whole Corn Corn 
corn gluten germ 


| 


a a a 

Lysine 33 21 83 
Tryptophan 40 | 40 87 
Isoleucine | 83 66 |. 55 
Valine 74 79 74 
Arginine 73 47 123 
Methionine and cystine 72 63 44 
Threonine 86 93 102 
Leucine 163 174 77 
Phenylalanine 79 105 79 
Histidine 104 88 71 


EAA Index 


70 64 7 34 


(c) the conditions for determining the biologie values 
were somewhat variable, although the data used 
here were determined with young rats fed at ap- 
proximately a 10 per cent protein level. The essential 
amino acids vary over a much narrower range than 
the reported biologic values, since in determining 
the latter, one adds to the relatively small varia- 
tions in composition of the protein component of 
foods the larger variations in biologic assay. Never- 
theless, it is apparent that the EAA Indexes are 
not only closely correlated with biologic values re- 
ported by Mitchell and Block (r = 0.85 + 0.05) 
but, in contrast with these authors’ chemical scores, 
the EAA Indexes and the biologic values are nu- 
merically quite similar. The extent of deviation is 
indicated by the relative positions of the regression 
curve and the theoretical 45° line marking identical 
values. 

A few of the points in Figure 5 (indicated by open 
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EAA index = 0.877 (B.V.) + 7.38 
r =0.85 + 0.05 
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Fic. 5. Relation between EAA Index and biologic value of 
food proteins. 


circles) represent biologic values determined on hu- 
man subjects, the EAA Indexes being based on the 
amino acid analyses of the actual proteins fed. 

Statistical analysis of the deviation of the EAA 
Indexes from biologic values shows the mean differ- 
ence to be + 2.8 + 4.0 (one standard deviation); 
that is to say, the EAA Index can be used to estimate 
or predict the biologic value of a protein within 
—5 to +11 per cent (p = 0.05). 

This basis for computing the EAA Index can be 
modified or extended. A completely utilizable refer- 
ence protein other than whole egg might be adopted. 
This might be desirable for species other than man, 
in which case different series of essential amino acids 
might serve as the basis for the index; e. g., glycine 
might be included in the evaluation of a protein for 
avian nutrition. If arginine and histidine should 
ultimately be accepted as non-essential for man in 
a broader sense than is now possible, the index could 
be computed as the geometric mean of the egg ratios 
of the remaining eight essential amino acids. 

An interesting property of the EAA Index is that 
it can be used to predict the effect of supplementation 
of proteins with amino acids individually, in groups, 
or in the form of intact protein. For example, the 
addition of 0.55 per cent of lysine to white flour 
raises its index from 60 to 69, or above the value for 
whole wheat. The further addition of 0.076 per cent 
of tryptophan, the second limiting amino acid in 
flour, increases the index to 73. The addition of 
about 7 per cent of isoleucine to hemoglobin, which 
raises the content of this amino acid to the egg 
protein level, increases the EAA Index from 69 to 85. 

Another example of the use of the EAA Index 
is its application to the rating of average essential 
amino acid content of food combinations, of whole 
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TABLE 8 
EAA Index vs. biologic value and chemical scores (Mitchell 


and Block [{1]) 


EAA 
INDEX 
LESS |{¢ HEM- | 
EAA | ARGI- | ICAL 
INDEX| NINE | SCORE 


| LIMITING ESSENTIAL 
AND (1) 

| 

| 


FOOD LOGIC 
LOGI AMINO ACID 


VALUE 


HISTI- 
DINE | 


Animal Proteins 
96 |(100) (100) (100)| 
(100) (100) (100)| 
Beef muscle 76 88 | 85 69 | methionine and 
| cystine 

Beef muscle 91* | 87 84 58 | phenylalanine 
Beef liver 77 90 | 87 62 | isoleucine 
Gelatin 25 27 | 22 0 | tryptophan 
Fish muscle 72 88 | 85 69 | methionine and 

cystine 
86 é 68 | phenylalanine 


Egg, whole 
Egg, whole 102 


Haddock 92* | 

Milk, human — | 93 65 | argininef 

Milk, cow’s 90 | 90 64 | argininet 

Casein 89 61 | methionine and 
cystine 

Lactalbumin 5? 92 61 | arginine 

Yeast methionine and 
cystine 

Yeast ‘ ‘ 32 9 phenylalanine 


Cereal Proteins 


Wheat, whole j 67-65 39 lysine 

Wheat, germ : 69 64 methionine and 
cystine 

Wheat, bran é ‘ 59 methionine and 

cystine 

Wheat gluten - 57 lysine 

White flour 5: 57 | lysine 

Potato, white 7 68 

Corn, whole 70: |--6 lysine 

Corn germ ‘ methionine and 
cystine 

Corn germ | phenylalanine 

Corn gluten | — 4 | lysine 

Zein _ 34 | lysine 


isoleucine 


Rice, white é 77 ) | lysine 
Oats, rolled 7 . lysine 
methionine and 
cystine 
Cottonseed meal ee 7 lysine 
Cottonseed meal) 87 lysine 
Linseed meal ; ‘ lysine 
Sesame meal ‘ lysine 
Peanut meal methionine and 
cystine 


Soybean flour 


* Determined on human subjects (18). 


tT Second limiting amino acid is methionine and cystine; 
score 88. 

t Second limiting amino acid is methionine and cystine; 
score 66. 
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diets, or of the average consumption of population 
groups. 


BIOLOGIC VALUE AND THE ABSORPTION RATE OF 
ESSENTIAL AMINO ACIDS 


Since the EAA Index is correlated with and in- 
tended to be a measure of biologic value, it is pred- 
icated on the absorption of the amino acids from 
which it is derived and hence cannot be applied to 
insoluble, incompletely digested proteins like keratin 
or hemoglobin. 

One of the difficulties attending any biologic evalu- 
ation of protein on the basis of amino acid composi- 
tion is the well-known fact that although their amino 
acid content (as determined on the usual hydroly- 
sates) may be unchanged and their digestibility 
may be unaffected, the biologic value or efficiency 
of utilization of certain proteins is radically modified 
by heat treatment. Baking or autoclaving of wheat 
protein or casein tends to diminish their growth- 
promoting value, whereas heat treatment of raw 
soybean meal (unless carried to excess) has the 
opposite effect. This apparent paradox has often been 
demonstrated but never adequately explained. 

Since the early work of Fisher and Abderhalden 
(4), it has been known that during pancreatic di- 
gestion the amino acids in a given protein are re- 
leased at different rates. It has also been shown 
that delayed supplementation of a lacking amino 
acid is ineffective in correcting the deficiency of 
that nutrilite (5-8). Putting these observations to- 
gether, Melnick, Oser, and Weiss (9) advanced the 
hypothesis that for optimal ulitization of food pro- 
teins all essential amino acids must be digested and 
absorbed at rates permitting effective mutual sup- 
plementation. Support for this view was found in 
the fact that 7m vitro pancreatic digestion of auto- 
claved soybean meal released the limiting amino 
acid methionine at a much more rapid rate than in 
the case of unheated or raw meal, whereas the rates 
of release of leucine and lysine were augmented to 
a much smaller degree. Pader, Melnick, and Oser 
(10) later showed that baking casein resulted in 
retardation of the rate of liberation of lysine during 
pancreatic digestion. 

Numerous papers describing the beneficial effect 
of adequate heat treatment on the utilization of 
soybean meal and the adverse effect of heat on 
certain cereals, meat, fish, casein, and other proteins 
are cited in a recent review by Melnick and Oser 
(11). Whether these effects are attributed to the 
formation or opening of enzyme-resistant linkages 
or to the presence of specific inhibitors which retard 
the digestive process, the fact remains that the 
rate of release of individual amino acids is variable 
and can be modified by heat processing. 

Riesen et al. (12) showed that under their con- 
ditions of autoclaving for 4 min., the liberation of 
essential amino acids of soybean meal by 12 hr. of 
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pancreatic digestion was increased 1.4-fold for lysine, 
3.1-fold for methionine, and 4.0-fold for isoleucine. 
More recently the same group at Wisconsin (13) 
showed differences in the relative improvement of 
rates of release of amino acids of properly heated 
soybean meal following a shorter period of pan- 
creatic digestion. The increase in arginine was only 
60 per cent, while more than three times as much 
methionine and isoleucine were liberated from prop- 
erly heated meal as from raw meal. Beuk et al. (14), 
reporting the effect of autoclaving pork upon the 
enzymatic release of amino acids, showed that pro- 
cessing for 4 hr. resulted in subsequent liberation of 
83 per cent as much arginine, 47 per cent as much 
histidine, and 8 per cent as much cystine as was 
liberated from the raw pork. In a study of the effect 
of heat processing on the nutritive value of herring 
meal, Clandinin recently reported (15) that increas- 
ing the temperature from 185° to 220°F. depressed 
the enzymatic liberation of total essential amino 
acids from 21.53 to 2.99 per cent. But what is more 
significant, the liberation of lysine was affected most 
(being reduced by 93.6 per cent), while arginine 
and tryptophan were affected least (the reduction 
being about 77 per cent). 

As pointed out by Almquist (16), even a uniform 
rather than variable depression of amino acid avail- 
ability following heat processing would explain a 
drop in utilization if the effect were great enough to 
bring the intake of limiting amino acids below the 
critical requirement level of the animal. However, 
the fact that the rate of liberation is affected in 
different degrees is abundantly supported by the 
evidence. 

The nutritional significance of impairment of bio- 
logic value by heat processing should not be over- 
stressed. The problem is of some concern in the 
feed industry where certain leguminous and seed 
meals are subjected to heat during extraction or 
compression. However, few foods receive such vigor- 
ous treatment. In this connection reference may be 
made to the paper of Kuiken and Lyman (17) in 
which the true availability was determined for 
certain proteins from the difference between food 
and fecal amino acid content, the latter corrected 
for metabolic excretion. They found that all ten 
essential amino acids were practically completely 
available in roast beef and in wheat and peanut 
flour, whereas the availability in cottonseed flour 
was reduced to a lower level (65 to 94 per cent), 
lysine being affected most. 

Despite the limitations arising from variations in 
degree of utilization of proteins of identical amino 
acid composition (according to chemical or micro- 
biologic assay of hydrolysates), an overall index 
has substantial practical value in the vast majority 
of cases where utilization is not impaired by modifi- 
cations of protein structure, intramolecular or other- 
wise. 
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It is obvious that no single index number, whether 
it represented a ‘“‘biologic value,”’ a ‘chemical score,” 
or an integrated EAA Index, can substitute for the 
complete amino acid picture as represented, for ex- 
ample, by an “essential amino acid spectrum” (Fig. 
1 to 4). However, it is often desirable to predict the 
efficiency of utilization of protein. Since utilization 
is causally related to amino acid composition, some 
means of correlation would appear to be rational 
even if empirical. It is believed that sufficient evi- 
dence exists as to the utility of the biologic value 
and of the correlation of the EAA Index with it, to 
justify both more biologic assays to extend the 
somewhat meager data on biologic values, and fur- 
ther tests of the applicability of the index as a 
prediction device. 
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Seasonings and Spices in the Low-Sodium Diet 
£ I 


The following seasonings should not be used in low-sodium diets: 


Baking powder 
Baking soda 
Bouillon cubes 
Celery salt 


French dressing (commercial) 


Garlie salt 
Ketchup 


Mayonnaise (commercial) 


Meat sauces 


Molasses 

Mustard (prepared) 
Olives 

Pickles 

Salt (plain or iodized) 
Sugar (brown) 

Sirups (commercial) 
Worcestershire sauce 


But these seasonings may be used to flavor any item and may be used freely: 


Allspice Lemon juice 
Almond extract Marjoram 
Bay leaves Mustard (dry) 
Caraway Nutmeg 
Cinnamon 
Cocoa Paprika 
Curry powder Parsley 
Garlic Pirniento 


Onion flavoring, fresh 


Pepper (black, white, and 
red) 

Poultry seasoning 

Saccharin 

Sage 

Thyme 

Vanilla extract 

Vinegar 


-—Reprinted with permission from Planning Low Sodium Meals, published by the Newton, Massa- 


chusetts, Health Department. 
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“WILL YOU WALK A LITTLE FASTER?” 
SAID A WHITING TO A SNAIL! 

To discuss the objectives of one year of the dietetic 
internship as if it were separate from all other years 
of a person’s life is to fail to realize that a life cannot 
be compartmented. Each individual is a compound 
of his inheritance, his experience, and his aims, and 
the building of a person is a continuous process, 
which started a thousand years before his birth and 
which goes forward at least until his death. The 
dietetic internship, therefore, can be only a chapter 
in a continued story. We can only take the plot as 
it has unfolded so far and add another episode. The 
more soundly the previous chapters have been 
written, the better we in the internships can proceed 
with ours. 

You may remember that the song which the Mock 
Turtle sang to Alice in Wonderland started this way: 

“Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting to a snail. 
“There’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading 
on my tail.” 

Alice was apparently very much a denizen of this 
decade, for at the close of the song she said, 

“Tf ’d been the whiting, I’d have said to the porpoise, 
‘Keep back, please; we don’t want you with us.’ ”’ 

“They were obliged to have him with them,” the 
Mock Turtle said. ‘‘No wise fish would go anywhere 
without a porpoise.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it really?’ said Alice in a tone of great 
surprise. 

“Of course not,’’? said the Mock Turtle: ‘‘why if a 
fish came to me, and told me he was going on a journey, 
I should say ‘with what porpoise?’ ”’ 

“Don’t you mean purpose?”’ said Alice. 

“T mean what I say,” the Mock Turtle replied. 


One of the first objectives of the internship should 
be to see that each young dietitian has the right 
“porpoise,” a good energetic one which will keep 
“treading on her tail.’’ This involves helping her to 
resolve in her own mind the apparent conflict be- 
tween much contemporary thinking—in many cases 
the thinking of her own family—and the professional 
approach. Does she want to be a dietitian primarily 
in order to earn a living? It has some things to 
recommend it, such as status, relative stability, re- 
spectable if not high income. On the other hand, 
there are many other fields of endeavor which, with 
less preparation, shorter hours, and less effort, offer 
more pecuniary remuneration. The monetary ‘‘por- 


a Presented at the 33rd Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Washington, D. C., on October 18, 
1950. 


poise”’ will not urge her very far along the way. Does 
she want to be a dietitian because she has discerned 
that it can be a fascinating way of life if pursued 
with eagerness? Ah, that’s better! 

When she comes to the internship, she may already 
have selected her ‘‘porpoise,’’ or she may not have 
paid much attention to the matter, or may think 
that all “porpoises” are just a species of dolphin. If 
she selects the wrong ‘‘porpoise,”’ she will plod along 
for a few years without doing a very good job and 
will eventually either drift on somewhere else (which 
may be the more fortunate course) or stay to bemoan 
the hard lot of dietitians. With the right ‘‘porpoise”’ 
comes the motivation that makes the game worth 
the candle. 

The earlier this selection starts, the better. The 
baby who grows up in a house where there is pro- 
fessional talk has a good start. The school may be 
able to steer its candidates for the professions toward 
a professional attitude as well as toward the neces- 
sary techniques. The internship is unlikely to be 
successful unless the ground has been prepared, but 
it should consciously drive in this direction. 


INTELLECTUAL AND EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


The next objective will be intellectual maturity— 
“the well tempered mind,” as it was called by Dr. 
Henry Noble McCracken, the then-retiring President 
of Vassar College. Every mind needs both education 
and training, and the ability to value both is part 
of intellectual maturity. Education plus a modicum 
of training is the function of the school and the 
college. Training and a furtherance of education is 
the function of the internship. By the time the stu- 
dent becomes a dietetic intern, she should be ready 
for graduate work in the sense that with the whole 
hospital world spread before her she learns rather 
than waiting to be taught. She should, furthermore, 
already know the techniques of obtaining accurate 
information in the library and the laboratory. She 
should use both spoken and written language effec- 
tively and easily. The hospital insults a graduate 
student if it takes up so much of her time in teaching 
her that she has none left in which to learn. The 
objective of the internship should be to let her learn 
(the phrase “teach her’? was consciously avoided) to 
feed herself, and to whet her curiosity, her imagina- 
tion, and her creativeness—to ‘‘tread on her tail” a 
bit, if you like. 

Inseparable from intellectual maturity, of course, 
is emotional maturity. The hospital dietitian needs 
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integrity, dignity, perspective, objectivity, tolerance, 
understanding, and above all a sense of humor and 
an appreciation of the need of appearing to be, and 
being, an adult. 

She also needs physical maturity to give her stam- 
ina and a capacity for sustained effort. School periods 
in primary grades are 30 min. long. As attention- 
focus grows longer, they increase to 40-min., 50-min., 
and even to 2- or 3-hr. laboratory periods. The work 
of the professional adult is not divided that way, but 
may be measured in days, or weeks, or years. The 
last step in this transition should come in the intern- 
ship. 

ORIENTATION 


The first objective of the hospital internship is 
motivation and the second is maturity. Both of these 
intangibles are part of the process—which we rashly 
undertake to accomplish in a year—of turning the 
college girl into a professional woman. ‘To the extent 
that we can accomplish that, the third objective 
takes care of itself. Many will, nevertheless, disagree 
with the order of this listing and will feel that ‘the 
last should be first,’”’ for the third objective is to put 
before the dietetic intern the world of the hospital. 
Again, the wording has been carefully selected. Ma- 
terial will, of course, be made available to the intern, 
but if she still must be taught, someone has failed 
further down theline and she is not ready for graduate 
work. The material is of various kinds. 

First, there is the hospital itself. The newly arrived 
intern should be shown the building from top to 
bottom, in such doses as her feet can endure. Then 
she should be referred to the library with a bibliog- 
raphy on medical history and the history of nursing, 
on hospital architecture, organization, and adminis- 
tration. She should meet the heads of other depart- 
ments and have an opportunity to find out what 
they und their departments do and how each part 
fits into the whole. She should learn that the hos- 
pital has a mind, a soul, and a_ structural body, 
and she should realize the human and economic re- 
sources which permit it to function. 

Then there are the people. Nowhere is there a 
more diversified agglomeration of groups than here, 
and the intern must learn the attainments and as- 
pirations of each group before she can be successful 
as a loyal subordinate, a cooperative colleague, and 
an effective supervisor—all of which she must com- 
bine. The bibliography on personnel relations helps, 
but the student must also be allowed to try her 
wings. When she arrives, she is afraid of doctors and 
avoids them; she is afraid of patients and has little 
to offer them; she is afraid of employees and her 
insecurity makes her over-aggressive or ineffective. 

The language is another hurdle, for medical terms 
are unfamiliar, and her mistakes are embarrassing, 
as in the case of the student who persistently spoke 
of “cardiac decomposition” instead of ‘cardiac de- 
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compensation.”’ The best way to acquire facility in 
any language is to hear it spoken and to speak it, 
This is one of the greatest values of medical lectures 
and of oral case reports by the dietetic intern herself, 
The content of the lectures could be obtained from 
books, and the intern could know her cases without 
reporting on them, but she needs to lose self-con- 
sciousness in the use of medical language. 

Then she must learn to use her brains and her 
common sense. The dietetic intern who wrote thera- 
peutic diets calling for salt-free bacon and macaroni 
and cheese made without flour was not ignorant of 
the fact that bacon is salty and pastes are wheat 
products. She simply did not think. Dietetic interns 
must learn to think. 

TECHNIQUES 

Let it not be thought that techniques can be for- 
gotten in planning the internship. They are not 
forgotten—in fact, too often they are treated as 
though they are all important. These techniques fall 
into two groupings—food management and applied 
nutrition. To be successful in food management in- 
volves not only the art and science of food production 
and service, but also money management, personnel 
management, and equipment management. To be 
successful in the hospital in the application of nutri- 
tional principles involves a knowledge of food val- 
ues and of the needs of all ages, of various occupa- 
tional and economic groups, and of the effect of 
pathology and home situations on food possibilities. 

How is this type of experience offered, or rather, 
how should it be offered? First, by letting the dietetic 
intern do as nearly as possible what the staff dietitian 
does, for the same working hours and under the same 
conditions except for the need of supervision. Every 
time the intern reports on a new service, she will 
start by doing a little, and she should finish the as- 
signment ready to run this service. The staff must 
learn to stand back and let the intern try things for 
herself, stepping in only when they must. The intern 
must increase in speed and in independence week by 
week. 

Second, she must have the intense personal inter- 
est of a carefully selected staff who demonstrate by 
example. If the members of the staff are attractive, 
read, investigate, and create, the young dietitians 
will be impelled to imitate. 

Formal teaching should be kept at a minimum. It 
is the least important and least successful means at 
our disposal and should be used only as a last resort. 
Since the important thing is the metamorphosis from 
college to profession, the cleaner the break with 
undergraduate method, the better the results we will 
attain. Above all, such class work as we do should 
varry on from the point where the school left off, 
rather than to review and repeat the senior year.— 
Mary W. Northrop, Chief Dietitian and Housekeeper, 
King County Hospital * 1, Seattle, Washington. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO! 
E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, PH.D. 


Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 


At the midcentury it is appropriate to look back 
and see What our progress has been, and to see some 
of the happenings as the twentieth century began. 

In 1900 there were 87 million people in the United 
States, and there was a Republican president, 
William McKinley. Queen Victoria was on the throne 
of England, and the British Empire was a great force 
in world affairs. Winston Churchill was elected to 
Parliament for the first time on October 1, 1900. 

There was war then—as now. Great Britain was 
fighting the Boers in South Africa. 


WOMEN AND WHAT THEY WORE 


Professional women were rare. Teaching was prac- 
tically the only ‘‘respectable” occupation for a “‘nice”’ 
woman and, of course, there were no conventions 
for women to attend. 

Shirtwaists and skirts were the popular dress- 
shirtwaists that fastened at the back and had 
straight, upstanding, tight-fitting collar bands. The 
front was trimmed with vertical tucking, lace inser- 
tion, or fagoting. And the women really had waists 
in those days, too! Skirts were long and full around 
the bottom, and often a dust ruffle which swept the 
floor was worn under the lower edge of the skirt. 
The sailor hat was very stylish with hair drawn up 
tight in the back to a coil piled on top of the head. 
This was the beginning of the era of the ‘Gibson 
girl” of Charles Dana Gibson and those lovely crea- 
tures portrayed by Howard Chandler Christy. 

Domestic science teachers wore long, wide, gored 
or gathered white aprons with large broad bibs and 
2-in. straps over the shoulders; these aprons covered 
the back as well as the front. 

Styles did not change overnight then, nor even 
every month or year; they tended to remain the 
same until some outstanding national or interna- 
tional event brought about a change. 


Music IN 1900 


Popular songs of the day were “After the Ball Is 
Over,” “Two Little Girls in Blue,” “A Bird in a 


' Presented at the luncheon meeting of the Committee on 
History of Nutrition, 33rd Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in Washington, D. C., October 20, 
1950. 





Gilded Cage,” and ‘“‘A Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.”’ 

Puccini’s opera ‘‘La Bohéme”’ was first performed 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on December 20, 
1900; and Madame Schumann-Heinke was a popular 
contralto. The Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
flourishing, and the Philadelphia Orchestra was es- 
tablished. Paderewski and Josef Hofmann were 
popular pianists. 


’ 


SCIENCE IN 1900 


Radioactivity had been discovered just four years 
sarlier by Becquerel in 1896. J. J. Thomson had 
discovered the electron in 1897; and the Curies had 
announced the discovery of radium in 1898. X-rays 
were just five years old (von Réntgen, 1895). 

Marconi transmitted wireless messages between 
ships 80° mi. apart, and the French inventor, Mer- 
vadier, solved the problem of sending a number of 
messages on a single wire. 

Three years were yet to elapse before the Wright 
brothers made the first successful mechanical air- 
plane flight on December 17, 1903. But, the Scientific 
American Magazine for 1900 announced: ‘“Unques- 
tionably the greatest advance in transportation is 
that recorded in the field of the automobile which is 
evidently destined to enjoy a popularity as great as 
and certainly more lasting than the bicycle.’”’ And 
in 1900, the automobile averaged that breakneck 
speed of 32 mi. an hour. 

Formal rules and regulations for the Nobel Prize 
were published in 1900, and the first awards were 
made in 1901 to Wilhelm Konrad von Réntgen for 
his work on X-rays; to Jacobus Hendricus van’t 
Hoff in chemistry; and to Emil A. von Behring in 
physiology and medicine for his antitoxin against 
diphtheria, discovered in 1891. 

Just two years earlier, Ronald Ross in India had 
shown how malaria was transmitted by the 
Anopheles mosquito. And in May, 1900, Walter Reed 
of Virginia and his co-workers went to Cuba where 
they proved that yellow fever was transmitted by 
another mosquito, Stegomyia fasciata. 

Aspirin was just one year old, having been pre- 
pared first in 1899 by Dreser in Germany. 

That year was the centenary of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, and the XIII International Medical 
Congress was held in Paris. Virchow and Lister were 
the two outstanding figures at that Congress—Rudolf 
Virchow recognized for his work in cellular mor- 
phology and Lord Lister for asepsis in surgery. 
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Florence Nightingale was living then; she died in 
1910. Osler was still at Johns Hopkins; Pettenkofer, 
the founder of modern experimental hygiene, died 
that year; and Atwater in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was beginning his studies on 
food composition and dietary habits of American 
families. 

Vitamins were unknown, and endocrinology and 
psychiatry—the great developments of this century 
—were yet to be established. Nutrition as a scientific 
study was still in its infancy. There was neither a 
Journal of Nutrition, nor a Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, and not until 1921 was Mary Swartz Rose 
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elected to the first nutrition professorship in this 
country. 

Eijkman had returned to Utrecht after his studies 
on beriberi in fowls in the East Indies, and his work 
was being carried on in Java by Grijns. Osborne at 
Yale was working on vegetable proteins, and Chit- 
tenden was engaged in his studies on the protein 
requirement of man which were published in 1904. 

And food prices! How pleasing to the pocketbook 
if they were still at the 1900 level: steak, 13.2 cents 
a pound; bacon, 14.3 cents a pound; eggs, 20.7 cents 
a dozen; butter, 26.1 cents a pound; milk, 6.8 cents 
a quart; and sugar, 6.1 cents a pound. 


High-Vacuum Dehydration of Foods Produces Better Products 


Angel cakes from dry cake mixes, dried orange juice with all of its original vitamins and 
no “caramelized” taste, and dry wheat gluten for enriching flour are three of the new food 
products made possible by a continuous, high-vacuum, infra-red dryer. At the 119th na- 
tional meeting of the American Chemical Society in Boston in April, Dr. Bernard E. Proc- 
tor and Robert P. Joslin, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, reported that under high 
vacuum, heat-sensitive foods can be dried with a minimum of flavor change, protein de- 
naturation, nutritive loss, or other adverse effect. 

“When liquid or wet food products are introduced into a sufficiently high vacuum, they 
are spontaneously frozen because of the rapid evaporation of water,” the report said. “By 
maintaining a high vacuum and supplying heat to the frozen material in the form of infra- 
red radiations, it is possible to dry the food product while it is still frozen. Under these con- 
ditions, water is vaporized directly from the surface of the ice crystals, leaving a light, porous 
product occupying essentially the same volume as the original frozen material. 

“Frequently the porous structure of the dry product greatly facilitates its rehydration. 
For example, freeze-dried fruit juices, such as orange juice, and coffee solubles, which are 
essentially of a carbohydrate nature, are readily rehydrated after they have been dried in 
this fashion. Products with high protein content, such as gelatin or egg white, which tend to 
swell during rehydration, are somewhat less easily rehydrated because the rehydrating wa- 
ter tends to swell the protein at the surface and thus somewhat seal off the pores of the dry 
products. 

“Eggs can be vacuum dried from the frozen state to a powder with slight change in flavor, 
nutrient value, and whipping characteristics. During drying by atmospheric means, the loss 
of whipping characteristics is associated with denaturation of the protein as the result of 
overheating. The preservation of whipping qualities of egg powders is of great importance 
when these dried eggs are to be incorporated in prepared cake and cookie mixes. Egg white 
dried from the frozen state will whip to a foam volume essentially equal to that of the orig- 
inal liquid egg white. These egg white powders can be used to make angel cakes that are in- 
distinguishable from those made with fresh egg white. Egg powders do not have a long stor- 
age life unless they are dried to a low moisture level (i.e., less than 2 per cent). Vacuum 
dehydration provides a means of doing this without overheating the eggs during drying. 

“Fruit juices, such as orange juice, can be vacuum dried to crystalline powders with 
little, if any, loss of ascorbic acid and without acquiring the caramelized or ‘apricot-like’ 
flavor associated with heated orange juice. Dried orange juice is extremely hygroscopic, 
however, and rapidly picks up moisture from the air, which causes it to coalesce and become 
a gummy product unless properly packaged and protected from the air. 

“A product of interest to the baking trade is dried wheat gluten. Gluten is the insoluble 
protein matrix that gives bread (or cake) dough its elastic or rubbery quality and enables 
the entrapment of the carbon dioxide during the baking process, thus allowing leavening 
and the production of a palatable loaf. Gluten can be vacuum dried so that the baking char- 
acteristics of the rehydrated product in baking tests appear to be unchanged from those of 
the original wet gluten. This dry gluten can be used to enrich other wheat flours that are de- 
ficient in gluten or to enrich flours that have a weak gluten, such as rye flour. 

“ither frozen or liquid layers of food products can be continuously dried in a vacuum belt 
drier erected at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This drier was built on a pilot-plant 
scale to enable a simulated industrial evaluation of high-vacuum dehydration of food prod- 
ucts. Several companies have cooperated to enable the comparison of this method with pre- 
viously existing methods.” 


. 
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VITAMIN A 


Twice as much? Yes, a single cup of Pet Evap- 
orated Milk contains the same amount of milk 
nutrients as two cups of whole milk. 


When there’s a need to add extra milk to the 
diet, Pet Milk can be used to double the 
amount of whole milk nutrients in many 
tempting dishes. 


But that’s not all. When costs must be kept 
low, Pet Milk provides good, whole milk at a 


PET MILK COMPANY 


RIBOFLAVIN es 


cost that is less, generally, than any other 
form of milk. 


Choose Pet Milk for every milk need. It is 
always dependable, always available, always 
convenient to use and to keep—always your 
best milk buy. 


1450-E ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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Food and Nutrition Manual for Institutions. By Mar- 

garet M. Walsh. Cleveland: The Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, 1950. Paper. Pp. 190. Price $2. 

This manual, written to succeed Child Nutrition in 
Camp and Institution, incorporates material] from the 
author’s experience which would be useful in solving the 
food problems of institutions such as child-care homes, 
Summer camps, nursery schools, and homes for the aged. 
It is directed to the untrained person in charge of food 
service. 

The interesting informal style of the chapter intro- 
ductions attracts the attention of the reader. For example, 
menu planning is compared with play writing; then the 
technical material, such as the master food plans, suggested 
menu patterns, and menu forms, are introduced. At times 
the material does not develop in strictly logical sequence, 
since paragraphs about “developing good eating habits in 
youngsters” occur between menu pattern suggestions. 

The section on marketing includes some guides for 
writing specifications. The reader would need to be directed 
to a more complete source for full information on the grad- 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables. Mention of the inaeces- 
sibility of good marketing sources and the lack of variety 
and grades of produce offered in some camping areas would 
indicate a more complete understanding of the problem. 
The table of “Comparative Weights and Amounts of 100 
Fresh and Bulk Foods” is a usable compilation of material 
and includes the foods most frequently used by the insti- 
tutions. The information and tables about meat, fish, egg, 
and cheese cookery are well chosen. It might be more effec- 
tive if the preferred method of vegetable preparation were 
mentioned before the old style was described and de- 
nounced. The untrained food service person would find the 
staple order for a camp of fifty for ten weeks a valuable 
guide, as well as the list of menu suggestions and recipes 
for serving fifty. The significant information contained in 
the chapter “Normal Food Needs” is somewhat buried in 
verbiage. An outline of the principles and food sources 
would attract more attention. 

The section on camp cookery and camp “‘cook-outs”’ is 
an intriguing part of the manual. An explanation of 
“nosebags”’ (sack lunches), stick cookery, and cooking 
without utensils (banana boats), paper bag cookery, bean 
hole cookery, reflector oven cookery, and tin can cookery 
are-informative to a person not familiar with these camping 
practices. 

Lists of equipment, a section on sanitation, anda bibliog- 
raphy complete the selection of material that would 
provide the untrained person with valuable information,— 
Grace McMahon, Dietary Consultant, Tonica, Illinois. 

Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 7th ed. By 
Anna dePlanter Bowes and Charles F. Church, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Anna dePlanter Bowes (7th and Delancey 
Sts.), 1951. Pp. 94. Paper, sprial bound. Price $2.25. 

In this new edition of a standard reference work, the 
food tables have been reorganized and rewritten so that 
the book may be used interchangeably with the new De- 
partment of Agriculture Handbook No. 8—Composition of 
Foods—Raw, Processed, Prepared, and calorie values of 
foods have been calculated on the basis of physiologic en- 
ergy factors. The number and kinds of foods have been 
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increased, and data on cooked and frozen foods have been 
expanded. Prepared foods have been entirely recalculated 
from up-to-date recipes, and latest data on the effects on 
food values of cooking and preserving have been summa- 
rized. The section on values of food as purchased has been 
enlarged. Four new supplementary tables have been added, 
which include information on: family food plans at low. 
and moderate-cost, and sodium. potassium, cholesterol, and 
purine content of foods. 

The Practical Book of Food Shopping. By Helen §, 
Hovey and Kay Reynolds. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1950. Cloth. Pp. 290. Price $3.45. 

This is a book on food buying in an extremely popular 
style. In places it is almost elementary, for example, “On 
entering a large self service store, the shopper takes 


wire basket that is mounted on wheels. Into this she puts 
eee 22 

Some of the sixteen chapter headings which help to 
show the range of subjects are: “What and Why Is a Good 
Food Shopper?”’ ‘Selecting a Store: Your Dealer and 
You,” “How to Take the Mystery out of Meat,’ “How 
to Buy a Beautiful Bird,” “The Cow Is a Versatile 
Creature,”’ “Twentieth Century Foods that Save Time 
and Work,” and “New Products at Market Add Interest 
to Shopping’’, 

Something over 2600 entries in the index are indicative 
of the number of subjects, foods, and food products listed, 
However, there is considerable range in the treatment given 
these different items. For example, five page references 
are given under Advertisements, and the authors emphasize 
the value of studying advertisements if one would keep 
up to date and buy wisely. Two page references are given 
for Alligator Pear which under “‘avocado”’ is described as 
to season, signs of quality, how sold, and storage. On the 
other hand Almond Flavoring has one reference and one 
learns only that it is a “miscellaneous flavoring.” 

Certain statements seem inaccurate or misleading, for 
example: “Corn syrup: glucose”’; “Maple sugar: obtained 
by refining maple syrup”; ‘Cane syrup; Concentrated sap 
of sugar’’; ‘““Monosodium glutamate: vegetable protein”; 
“All purpose flour: a blend of bread flour and pastry flour’’; 
“White corn meal: made from white corn; less oily and 
keeps better’’; and “Corn Sugar: prepared from crystallized 
corn syrup... .”’ 

Servings are frequently generous, as: 2 lb. beef stew 
serves 4; 2 lb. boned veal serves 4; 3 lb. ground meat as 
meat loaf serves 8, and “standard serving for ice cream is 
three to a pint... probably two servings to a pint... 
will be considered more satisfactory.” 

The language is often expressive, i.e., ‘Buy the fish 
that is looking at you,”’ ‘‘An egg has a bland exterior . «yee 
and ‘The inside story” (of an egg). It is perhaps a minor 
point, but nevertheless unfortunate that the authors recom- 
mend that dried eggs be reconstituted the night before using 
and allowed to stand overnight. 

There seems to be inconsistency in the recommendations 
for cooking fish. One table suggests that halibut steaks 
be broiled, but another lists halibut among the “best 
fish for pan frying.” Listing of fish, shellfish, and crusta- 
ceans rather than citing crustaceans and mollusks as classes 
of shellfish is different from the usual classification. 
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You are welcome to our exhibits at the Middle 


What food iret arcangemont 


YOU NEED? 


One Conveyor Now Gives You 
a Wide Variety of Combinations 
for Your Selective Menus 


@ The top deck arrangements shown here are only a 
few of the many variations possible with the Blickman 
“Selective Menu” Food Conveyor. Eighteen square 
and rectangular insets are furnished in six different 
sizes. Variations in arrangement can be made to suit 
your specific needs simply by inserting the combina- 
tion of insets you require. Your “‘selective menu” 
system can work smoothly and efficiently with this 
modern food conveyor. You can now offer your pa- 


ELIMINATES CREVICES 


BLICKMAN CONSTRUCTION 
Round and rectangular 
wells are integral part of 
top — forming continuous, 
crevice-free surfaces. 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION 
Wells are separate units 
cttached to top—permitting 
crevices to form where 
edges meet the tep deck. 


tients a great variety of meats, fish and vegetables, 
always kitchen-fresh and palatable. Two conventional 
round utensils provide for soup and broth. Two 
heated drawers provide for eight additional special 
diets. Blickman-Built food conveyors are made of 
enduring, sanitary stainless steel. It is the only 
standard truck made with a one-piece, crevice-free 
body and sanitary, seamless top deck construction. 
Consult us about your “selective menu” problems, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


explaining merits of the ‘Selective 
Menu" and describing this and 
other Blickman Food Conveyors. 


S. BLICKMAN, INC., 4005 GREGORY AVENUE, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
See the Complete Catalog of Blickman-Built Food Conveyors in the Hospital Purchasing File 


Atlantic Fospital Assembly, Atlantic City, New Jersey Booths No. 307-308, May 23 to 


26 and the Catholic Hospital Association Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., Booths No. 511-515, June 2 to 6. 
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On the whole the book contains much good material, 
some of which might be of value to the experienced buyer 
but its greatest value is for the beginner as was undoubtedly 
intended.—Gladys R. Vail, Ph.D., Head, Department of 
Foods and Nutrition, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

The Cheese Cookbook. By Marye Dahnke, New 
York: A. A. Wyn, 1950. Pp. 232. Cloth. Price $2. 

If you are one of those cheese lovers who thinks that 
‘‘no meal is complete without it,’’ this is the book for you. 
The author cleverly leads you through the whole dinner 
menu from ‘‘clam appetizer dip’? to ‘“‘shrimp cheese 
chowder,’’ and on to ‘‘king’s cheesecake’? with many a 
pleasant stopover on the main course and salad. The 
Loch’s eggs benedict, April ring mold, cheese-crabmeat 
sandwiches, cheese spice muffins, Mama’s apple pie, and 
many others are so tempting you will have your apron on 
before you know it. 

The author’s personal comments on the recipes make 
interesting and friendly reading. 

Many of the old cheese favorites are included as well as 
fresh suggestions—all written in easy-to-follow and concise 
directions. While the recipes are in family-size quantities, 
many of the suggestions are adaptable to large quantity 
service. The chapter, ‘‘Things to Remember,’’ includes 
helpful suggestions on cheese cookery in general, useful 
equipment for a cheese cook, and ways to keep best cheese. 
The author has very appropriately included types of cheese 
and their best uses. Certainly The Cheese Cookbook will in- 
crease your cheese vocabulary as well as your enjoyment 
of cheese.—Barbara A. Ruby, Nutrition Clinic, University 
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RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Complete Book of Home Baking. By Ann Seranne. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 386. Cloth. 
Price $3.95. 

The Nutritional Improvement of Life. By Henry (, 
Sherman. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950, 
Pp. 270. Cloth. Price $3.75. 

Apples and Apple Products. By R.M. Smock and A. M, 
Neubert. New York: Interscience Publishers, Inc., 1950, 
Pp. 486. Cloth. Price $7.80. 

Plasma Proteins. Volume II of Symposia on Nutrition 
of the Robert Gould Foundation. Edited by John B, 
Youmans, M.D. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1950, 
Pp. 352. Cloth. Price $6.50. 

Amino Acids and Proteins—Theory, Methods, Applica- 
tion. Compiled and edited by David M. Greenberg, Ph.D. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1951. Pp. 950. Price 
$15. 

The Amino Acid Composition of Proteins and Foods. 
2nd. ed. By Richard J. Block, Ph.D., and Diana Bolling. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1951. Pp. 576. Cloth. 
Price $10.50. 

Methods of Vitamin Assay. 2nd ed. Prepared and edited 
by The Association of Vitamin Chemists, Inc. New York: 
Interscience Publishers, 1951. Pp. 301. Cloth. Price 
$5.50. 

Recent Advances in Nutrition with Particular Reference 
to Protein Metabolism. By Paul R. Cannon, Ph.D., M.D. 
Lawrence, Kans.: University of Kansas Press, 1950. Pp. 


of Chicago Clinics. 74. Cloth. Price $2. 
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**‘Normal” Body Weight 


Every so often it is necessary to re-evaluate certain procedures that have been used and 
accepted for a long time to be sure they continue in agreement with recent thought and re- 
search. One such procedure which has recently been questioned (Brozek and Keys, Science 
112: 788, 1950) is the use of “per kilogram of body weight” as an expression of rates or needs 
in physiologic processes. Such use overlooks the fact that in aging, there occur not only 
weight changes but also tissue changes. In general, a significant proportion of the weight 
added is fatty tissue, which is less ‘‘active’”’ than an equivalent amount of muscular tissue. 
Thus a young person weighing 70 kg. has more “active” tissue than an older person of the 
same weight and his basal metabolic rate will be higher. 

In addition to the errors involved in the expression of quantitative requirements ‘‘per 
kilo,” there are still other errors when requirements are based on the “average” man or 
“normal” weight. ‘“Normal”’ body weights based on figures available in “standard” height- 
age-weight tables have been universally used until recently. Most such tables, in conformity 
with the observation that weight increases even after growth in height is completed, show 
this trend in the “standards.” If, then, a young man of “normal’’ weight is compared with 
an older man of “normal” weight, there are three variables involved: age, disparity of 
weight, and type of body tissue. Values estimated for the “normal” man take none of these 
into consideration. 

Newer tables prepared by the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
1943 are available and are beginning to be used to replace the older ones. These purport to 
give “ideal” weights “‘as ordinarily dressed’’ for adults of “small,” “medium,” and “heavy” 
frames regardless of age. Ranges rather than specific weights are given to allow for other 
variables. However, no suggestions are made as to how one determines which type of frame 
an individual has or what other factors should be taken into account. In spite of these limi- 
tations, the tables are a marked improvement over the older ones and should be more gen- 
erally used. 

The whole problem of body weight for the individual is exceedingly complicated and 
much more information is needed before the problems connected with it may be considered 
solved.—Louise Guild, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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Ice cream serves as a means of 
increasing the intake of essen- 
tial nutrients of milk in the 
diets of children and adults. 


Actual analyses were made 
on ice cream prepared from a formula which was 
taken to be an average vanilla ice cream mix.* Ap- 
proximately eighty percent, by weight, of this ice 
cream mix was composed of cream and milk prod- 
ucts. As a result, the ice cream contained significant 
amounts of protein, calcium, vitamin A, and ribo- 
flavin. One average serving of such ice cream (% 
quart) provides the same amount of calcium and 
high quality protein as one-half glass of milk. 


Children enjoy ice cream as a regular part of their 
daily meals. In a study conducted for a year in a 
boarding school, children were served generous 
dishes of ice cream twice weekly.** Inclusion of the 
ice cream made a notable contribution to the total 


nutrient intake of the children and had no adverse 
effect on the quantities of other foods consumed. 


Adults who do not customarily drink milk add 
significant amounts of milk nutrients to their meals 
by regular use of ice cream. Aging persons who omit 
foods difficult to prepare or to eat find ice cream a 
nutritious, satisfying addition to meals. 


*Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of commercial ice cream. 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 1948 


**Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., et al. Results of providing a liberally adequate diet 
to children in an institution. J. Pediatrics 27:393:410:418 (Nov.) 1945 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 

statements in the advertisement have been found 

acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition »|3RRRANT 

of the American Medical Association. eNO 
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ttt DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 ... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DISEASES OF CHILDREN 


Vol. 81, January, 1951 
* Physiological deviations of the premature infant. H. Reardon, J. L. Wilson, 
and B. Graham.—p. 99. 


Physiologic Deviations of the Premature Infant. Dis- 
cussed in this article are the food requirements of the 
premature infant. The caloric requirement per pound of 
body weight of the premature and the full term baby are 
found to be similar, if increased basal metabolism, increased 
fecal loss, and increased growth are balanced against 
diminished activity. The intake of fat, protein, carbohy- 
drate, ascorbic acid, and vitamins A and D is discussed. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 41, February, 1951 
* Mount Sinai’s medical ‘‘outpost’’.—p. 175. 


Medical ‘‘Outpost’”’ Established. Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, has initiated a ‘‘pathfinding’’ venture in 
voluntary hospital service by providing ‘‘family doctor’’ 
service to a group of low-income families in the neighbor- 
hood. The hospital will maintain a public housing project 
near the hospital. Here, 400 families living in the project 
will be provided with medical, psychiatric, and dental 
care, including an annual health inventory, and will be 
coached in proper hygienic, sanitary, and dietary habits. 
In addition to direct benefit to families, it is expected that 
valuable scientific knowledge will result from the program. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 23, January, 1951 
* Medium for assay of vitamins with lactic acid bacteria. L. M. Flynn, 
V. B. Williams, B. L. O’Dell, and A. G. Hogan.—p. 180. 


Vol. 28, February, 1951 
*Food. J. R. Matchett.—p. 221. 


Assay of Vitamins with Lactic Acid Bacteria. Described 
in this article is an easily prepared and flexible medium 
suitable for use in microbiologic assays of several vitamins, 
including folic acid, riboflavin, niacin, and vitamin Bye. 

Food Chemistry. A review is presented of methods of 
food analysis which were reported from about December 
1949 to November 1950. Subjects discussed include deter- 
mining moisture in foods; proteins and amino acids; metallic 
ions; fats; enzymes; carbohydrates; vitamins; color, odor, 
and taste; and spoilage and contamination. A two-page 
bibliography’completes the article. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 64, February, 1951 
* Protein feeding and blood sugar levels in diabetes. E. R. Gubbay.—p. 
150. 


and Berdena Rosenow, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 


Diabetes and Protein Feeding. The protein content of 
the diet of patients with diabetes is unrationed in some 
clinics and strictly rationed in others. Hence, it is of interest 
to inquire about the effect of protein on blood sugar levels. 
In this study, the fasting blood sugar level of diabetic in- 
dividuals was compared with the blood sugar level after 
the ingestion of protein in the form of meat or casein hy- 
drolysate. If spontaneous fluctuations are taken into con- 
sideration, it may be concluded that the slow conversion of 
protein to glucose causes small and often unimportant 
effects on the blood sugar of well controlled diabetic pa- 
tients, either in promoting hyperglycemia or preventing 
hypoglycemia. This conclusion supports the experience that 
free-protein diets do not prejudice maintenance of ortho- 
dox blood sugar control. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Vol. 48, January, 1951 
* The role of hormones in adipose tissue glycogen in the rat. IF. L. Engel 
and J. L. Seott.—p. 56. 
* The effect of dietary fats and oils on adrenal cholesterol. K. K. Carroll.— 
p. 101. 


Dietary Fat. The increase in size and in lipid content of 
rat adrenals produced by feeding rape seed was found to 
be the result of cholesterol deposition caused by a factor 
found in the oil. The adrenal cholesterol was increased 
three to four times above normal on a diet of 25 per cent 
oil by weight. The effect of other fats and oils on the cho- 
lesterol content of the adrenals, liver, and blood is reported 
also. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE 


Vol. 85, October, 1950 
* Insulin resistance in diabetes patients. J.P. Bose.—p. 445. 


Insulin Resistance. Apart from the usual causes of 
uncontrollable hyperglycemia in spite of extraordinarily 
high dosage of insulin, two causes of insulin resistance have 
been found to be: (a) a condition of thyrotoxicosis co- 
existing with diabetes, and (b) lack of glutathione content 
of the blood in diabetic subjects. Treatment of thyrotoxi- 
cosis with thiouracil has been found to make the patient 
less resistant to insulin and to reduce the insulin require- 
ment drastically in most cases. In cases of a lowered gluta- 
thione content of the blood, feeding with methionine had a 
marked effect on the insulin requirement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 43, March, 1951 
* Agricultural and food chemistry. F.C. Blanck.—p. 564. 


Agricultural and Food Chemistry. This is one of a 
series of historical papers prepared in commemoration of 
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the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Chemical 
Society. Special sections of this article are devoted to an 
account of progress in agriculture, nutrition, insecticides 
and fungicides, rodenticides, herbicides, and fermentation. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Vol. 20, February, 1951 
* Obesity and “‘the surface area law.’”’ A. W. Pennington.—p. 69. 


Obesity and ‘‘The Surface Area Law.”’ A defect of car- 
bohydrate metabolism in the obese person has been indi- 
cated by biochemical experiments and other tests. These 
studies have pointed out that a defect in intermediary 
metabolism of pyruvate causes diversion of much of the 
carbohydrate to storage as fat, thus resulting in decreasing 
total metabolism. Treatment suggested is a high-protein 
diet supplemented with fat. When this diet is used, it is 
not necessary to place a restriction on calories. The auto- 
matie regulation, through appetite, which operates to 
balance caloric intake with caloric needs in the lean person 
functions in the obese if carbohydrates are restricted. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 145, February 17, 1951 
* Allergic manifestations to agar. L. H.Criep and W. K. Riley.—p. 485. 
* Aged flour. Editorials and Comments.—p. 489. 
Vol. 145, February 24, 1951 
Insulin resistance associated with local and general allergy to insulin. 8. 
Spoont and W. W. Dyer.—p. 558. 
* Insulin and fat formation. Editorials and Comments.—p. 566. 
* Salt substitutes. Queries and Minor Notes.—p. 605. 
Vol. 145, March 8, 1951 
* Intravenous use of amino acids after injury. Editorials and Comments. 
—p. 650. 
* Reactions to dextrose. Correspondence. S. M. Feinberg, H. L. Huber, 
J. H. Black, K. D. Figley, and M. H. Loveless.—p. 666. 
Vol. 145, March 10, 1951 
* Pathogenesis and treatment of the postirradiation syndrome. J. G. Allen, 
P. V. Moulder, and D. M. Enerson.—p. 704. 
* Insecticide storage in adipose tissue. Editorials and Comments.—p. 735 , 


Allergy and Agar. A case of allergy to agar is reported in 
this article. The industrial uses of agar are reviewed, in- 
cluding its use in food products. 

Aged Flour. The use of agents to bleach and condition 
flour is reviewed from the viewpoint of their possible tox- 
icity to human beings. The use of nitrogen trichloride 
(agene) is condemned, while approval is given to the use 
of ammonium persulphate. 

Insulin and Fat. Experiments, particularly some with 
radioactive carbon tracers in fatty acids, have led to the 
observation thatinsulin hasa lipogenic action. Thishormone 
plays a catalyzing role in the metabolic conversions of 
gluoose to intermediates, which may be transformed to 
fatty acids. 

Salt Substitutes. The advisability of using salt-free 
diets and salt substitutes under certain conditions is dis- 
cussed in this note. 

Reaction to Dextrose. Several doctors wrote to the editor 
concerning an article previously published on reactions to 
intravenous injection of dextrose. They felt that possible 
danger from this source had been over-emphasized. These 
doctors stated that patients who are allergic to corn may 
not be allergic to all corn products, such as corn sugar, 
sirup, or oil, nor to intravenous dextrose. They conducted 
an investigation, reporting that allergy to whole corn was 
seen in only a fraction of 1 per cent of 45,000 patients. 

Postirradiation Treatment. The nutritional needs in 
postirradiation in many cases cannot be met by oral feeding 
alone. Anorexia, diarrhea, and vomiting make eventual 
parenteral feeding a necessity. 
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Insecticide Storage in Tissue. The newer chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides (including DDT, TDE, and the 
isomers of benzene hexachloride) possess a strong tendency 
to accumulate in body fat cells. The influence of such 
deposits of poisonous material in these functioning tissues 
appears to have been overlooked. The influence of stored 


insecticide may not be limited to adipose tissue. 
» 


JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 188, February, 1951 
Iron metabolism in the cobalt-polycythemic rat. N.I. Berlin, R. L. Huff, 
and T. G. Hennessy.—p. 445. 
* The distribution of free amino acids between erythrocytes and plasma in 
man. C. A. Johnson and O. Bergeim.—p. 833. 


Amino Acids in Red Cells and Plasmain Man. <A method 
for the microbiologic assay of free amino acids is described 
in this report. Single blood specimens were obtained from 
twenty-four normal young men in a post-absorptive state, 
and the plasma and red blood cells of these specimens were 
analyzed for twelve amino acids. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 38, February, 1951 
* The feeding of premature infants. The value of high caloric diets in re- 
ducing the length of hospital stay. J. B. Hardy and E. O. Goldstein. 
p. 154. 


Feeding of Premature Infants. Three groups of pre- 
mature infants were compared as to their daily caloric 
intake, weight gain, and length of hospital stay. Group A 
was fed the usual 120 to 130 calories per kilogram body 
weight per day after ten to fourteen days of age and showed 
the smallest weight gain and longest period of hospitaliza- 
tion. Group B fed on a semi-demand schedule after the 
second week of life showed greater daily weight gain and 
required a correspondingly shorter period of hospitaliza- 
tion. Group C fed on a demand schedule after the second 
day of life showed the greatest average daily weight gain 
and the shortest period of hospitalization. It is demon- 
strated that highcaloric feedings will increase the average 
daily weight gain and will reduce the infant’s hospital stay. 
When the formula was increased cautiously and in accord- 
ance with the infant’s desire, no ill effects were observed. 


THE LANCET 


January 27, 1951 
The investigation of sugar tolerance. J. Friend.—p. 207. 


February 10, 1951 
* Potassium deficiency in pyloric stenosis. C.F. Hawkins.—p. 318. 
* Potassium deficiency in idiopathic steatorrhea. M. Lubran and P. M. 
McAllen.—p. 321. 


Potassium Deficiency in Pyloric Stenosis. The import- 
ance of potassium as the chief ion of the cell has been 
known, but only in recent years have the disturbances of 
potassium metabolism been clinically recognized. Apathy, 
muscular atonia, bradycardia, and shallow respiration are 
symptoms of potassium deficiency. In the case of hypo- 
kalaemia reported in this paper, the subcutaneous infusion 
of potassium chloride in addition to glucose and saline 
resulted in dramatic improvement. 

Potassium Deficiency in Idiopathic Steatorrhoea. The 
potassium deficiency in steatorrhoea is thought to be 
caused by impaired potassium absorption because of the 
many absorption defects which are believed to occur in 
steatorrhoea. The initial potassium tolerance curve is 
low and flat during the course of the disease, but after the 
patient has responded to treatment, the curve returns to 
normal. 
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MILITARY SURGEON 


Vol. 108, February, 1951 


* Flight feeding. B. M. Ryan.—p. 125. 


Flight Feeding. Flight feeding consists of three phases— 
preflight feeding, inflight feeding, and postflight feeding. 
It is unnecessary or impractical to balance each meal, 
since differences may be made up in postflight meals. Due 
to the physiologic stress, the slowing down of digestive 
processes at high altitude, and the stress of vibrations caus- 
ing muscular and nervous tension and fatigue, foods giving 
quick energy should make up the bulk of the diet. This 
article gives information on types of foods to avoid, des- 
cribes the different flight meals, and lists the standard food 
service equipment on all aircraft. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 244, February 15, 1951 
* Hospital outbreak of infections with Salmonella Newington. ¥. A. Neva, 
R. J. Nelson, and M. Finland.—p. 252. 


Hospital Outbreak of Infectious Salmonella Newington. 
A series of fifty-seven cases of infection with Salmonella 
Newington occurred at the Boston City Hospital between 
November 1948 and April 1950. The evidence indicated that 
thirty-five to fifty of the fifty-seven cases were part of an 
outbreak that arose within the hospital. The clinical picture 
was that of acute gastroenteritis. An incomplete bacterio- 
logic investigation of food handlers in the kitchen yielded 
inconclusive evidence as to the source of outbreak, although 
a single carrier of Salmonella Newington was discovered. 
This outbreak due to Salmonella Newington is the largest 
recorded in literature. The importance of preventive and 
contro! measures against outbreaks of this type of disease 
in a hospital is emphasized. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 8, December, 1950 
Nutrition of premature infants. C. A. Smith.—p. 353. 


Vol. 9, January, 1951 
* Nutritional value of frozen foods. F. A. Lee.—p. 1. 


Vol. 9, February, 1951 


Man’s calorie requirements.—p. 40. 


Frozen Foods. Because of the increased consumption of 
frozen foods, knowledge of the nutritional value of these 
foods has become increasingly important. The discussion 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 35, February, 1951 
Those new beef grades and how to prepare some of the lower grades. J. A. 
Cline.—p. 44. 
* No lost motion as industrial restaurant feeds 1500 in hour. W. Wilkinson. 
p. 46. 
* Are you a good boss? D. Valentine.—p. 70. 
A restaurant must!—good coffee. T. Trail.—p. 74. 


No Lost Motion. The industrial restaurant operated in 
connection with the Ford Motor Company assembly plant 
in Hapeville, Georgia, is described. Fifteen hundred persons 
are served in little more than an hour by a staff of nineteen. 
Features of the kitchen and main dining room are pictured 
and discussed. 

Are You a Good Boss? This article consists of a twenty- 


point checklist which will help you see yourself as your 


employees see you. The emphasis of the checklist is placed 
on public relations. 
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here is concerned with vitamins and other nutrients ag 
related to processing and storage of frozen foods. Points 
stressed include proper blanching, rate of freezing, storage 
temperature, and fortification of various foods with as- 
corbie acid. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 113, February 16, 1951 
Animal protein factor for the rat present in crude casein and its relation- 
ships with vitamin Bz. M. Piecioni, A. Rabbi, and G. Moruzzi.—p. 179, 
Glycogen storage in the heart in experimental renal hypertension in the rat, 
R. W. Lackey.—p. 184. 


Vol. 113, February 23, 1951 
A comparison of the niacin and pantothenic acid content of certain cereal 
grains grown under the same environmental conditions. J.C. Carroll 
and C-h. L. Peng.—p. 211. 


Vol. 113, March 9, 1951 
The influence of ascorbic acid pretreatment on the leukocyte response of rats 
exposed to sudden stress. H. Bacchus and C. A. Toompas.—p. 269. 


Crude Casein and Vitamin B;,. The existence of unknown 
factors essential to the nutrition of many organisms and 
present in small amounts in animal protein has been sub- 
stantiated by several researchers. In a two-year study, it 
was found that crude casein contains a factor (or factors) 
indispensable for the normal growth of rats. Its properties 
are described, as are the effects of a deficiency. This factor 
does not seem to be identifiable with vitamin Bho. 


SURGERY, GYNECOLOGY, AND OBSTETRICS 


Vol. 92, January, 1951 
Potassium loss in experimental intestinal obstruction. J. A. Schilling, A. B. 
McCoord, and 8. W. Clausen.—p. 1. 
* The influence of varying subcaloric diets on nitrogen loss and recovery fol- 
lowing standardized surgical trauma. M. D. Pareira, J. G. Probstein, 
and M. Somogyi.—p. 90. 


Subcaloric Diets and Nitrogen Loss. Controlled experi- 
ments on two dogs over a period of two years showed that 
the loss of body nitrogen in the first post-operative week 
was not appreciably greater when the dogs were fed ear- 
bohydrate alone than when fed a carbohydrate-amino-acid 
mixture. Striking, because unanticipated, was the fact that 
the loss of nitrogen was restituted, and nitrogen balance 
was restored after pure carbohydrate feeding in a much 
shorter time than after a mixed carbohydrate-amino-acid 
diet. Carbohydrate, it appears, exerts a specific, favorable 
effect on the preservation of total metabolic functions of 
the body. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 10, February, 1951 
* Food service rates a building of its own at the University of Wyoming. R. 
C. Monroe.—p. 41. 
How to introduce a system of food cost control. G. F. Baughman, W. P. 
Long, and D. 8. Canell.—p. 45. 
* We find no real problem in using student personnel. I, Jones.—p. 48. 


University Food Service. The new food service building 
at the University of Wyoming is ultra modern in design and 
has attracted considerable attention from architects 
throughout the country, having won a national award based 
on its streamlined floor plan. Photographs and floor plans 
are included in the article, along with descriptions of the 
equipment. 

Student Personnel. Student personnel is used success- 
fully in the dietary department at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. The plan of operation in using students is 
outlined. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 23, February, 1951 
* How light discolors meat: what to do about it. J. M. Ramsbottom, P. A. 
Goeser, and H. W. Schultz.—p. 120. 
Further research indicated for dehydrated foods.—p. 125. 


Light Discolors Meat. Self-service merchandising of 
packaged meats has emphasized the problem of discolora- 
tion of meat by light. A study is presented which tells how 
such discoloration can be prevented. Also included are data 
on various types of light as they affect meats. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 26, February, 1951 
* A plan for training employees of the dietary department. R. L. Lodde. 
—p. 101. 


Plan for Training Employees. This article presents in- 
formation on the symptoms of the need for training of 
employees in a dietary department, the type of course to 
be given, and selection of instructors. Ways to interest 
employees in training are brought out also. 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 


Vol. 28, February, 1951 
Periodicals, books to include in sanitarian’s library. W.H. Haskell.—p. 21. 
* Kitchen cutlery for meat preparation.—p. 12. 
Varied chemicals available for equipment sterilization.—p. 68. 
* And they serve wonderful coffee.—p. 99. 


Kitchen Cutlery. Photographs and diagrams accompany 
this article on the knives necessary for the proper cutting 
of meats. Sharpening instructions are included. 

Coffee Brewing. This is the fourth and final part of a 
series of articles on coffee brewing. Methods of cleaning an 
urn bag and filter equipment are illustrated. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 76, January, 1951 
* Mobility in the kitchen. M.deG. Bryan and O. Webber.—p. 104. 
Vol. 76, February, 1951 
* Hot food hot. G. M. Ryan.—p. 112. 
Vol. 76, March, 1951 
* Air conditioning comes into the kitchen. B. Merrill.—p. 112. 


Mobility in the Kitchen. One method of increasing effi- 
ciency of personnel is to improve equipment. Described 
here are three items of equipment developed at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, which have been placed on 
wheels instead of remaining in a fixed position. Sketches 
are included also. The items are: (a) mobile refrigerator 
shelving for holding perishables in wire baskets, (b) a milk 
unit, and (c) a storage refrigerator. 

Changing Food Service. Major changes have been made 
in the food service at Rockford Memorial Hospital, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. These include a shift from decentralized to 
centralized food tray service, a reorganization of personnel, 
and the inauguration of a novel and dramatic type of service 
and transport. The personnel problem has been improved 
by giving the chief dietitian more assistance. Additional 
jobs are those of kitchen manager and of supervisor of the 
food service on the floors. These employees are responsible 
to the chief dietitian. The change in the food service itself 
involves the use of a three-section, heat-resistant glass 
dish or plate which has been preheated in a gas-fired, in- 
frared type of special oven. The method of transporting 
this plate to the individual patients is described. 

Air Conditioning in the Kitchen. A completely air con- 
ditioned kitchen has been installed at the Missouri Paci- 
fic Hospital in St. Louis. Features of the new kitchen are 
pictured and described. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 47, March, 1951 
* Let’s teach nutrition at all grade levels. C.Hart.—p. 72. 


Teaching Nutrition. In Rochester, New York, it wag 
decided to present a city-wide nutrition education program, 
The first step was a conference to which were invited repre- 
sentatives of each of the schools and of all agencies active 
in health, welfare, and teaching programs, as well as repre- 
sentatives of other interested groups. Methods and ma- 
terials for teaching nutrition were presented. Evaluation 
of the program revealed marked improvement in food 
habits, in lunches selected at school and brought from 
home, and in sanitary practices, such as washing hands 
before eating. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 29, January, 1951 
What makes a good knife? N. White, D. Hasler, and E. Rudd.—p. 22. 
Layout for a school lunchroom. C. M. Davis.—p. 30. 

Vol. 29, February, 1951 
What to do about hard water. L. Cook.—p. 73. 
* Fish and shellfish.—p. 77. 

Vol. 29, March, 1951 

* TV—a new world to explore. E.C. Davis.—p. 118. 
* Eggs and poultry.—p. 133. 


Fish and Shellfish. The article includes sections on 
varieties, nutritive value, buying, storage, preparation, 
and service of fish. 

TV and Home Economics. The U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture began its exploratory research in television 
nearly three years ago. One of its chief aims has been to 
study response of television audiences. Procedures and aids 
which help to make a program successful are described 
and should prove helpful to anyone participating in a 
television program. 

Eggs and Poultry. This article includes sections on 
kinds, nutritive value, buying, storage, cookery, and sery- 
ice of eggs and poultry. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 68, February, 1951 
* Keeping pace with rising costs. H.E.Weber.—p. 33. 
* How to give orders. D. E. Lundberg.—p. 40. 
* Again it’s time to look to the older men and women. E. W. Fair.—p. 48. 


Bonus System. A progressive restaurant operator has 
developed a bonus system for his employees based on 
customer count and food and labor costs. An employee in 
a position to exert control over costs gets a higher rate than 
one who can do little about it. The system is described in 
detail. 

Giving Orders. It takesskill to give ordersin such a way 
that employees will enjoy carrying them out. Techniques 
are suggested for giving orders in various types of situa- 
tions, to different types of individuals. 

Employing Older Men and Women. Arguments against 
hiring older men and women are debated. Facts, based on 
extensive studies, are presented in favor of hiring older 
employees. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 15, February, 1951 
* Home economies in the civilian defense program. M. I. Barber.—p. 56. 


Home Economics and Civilian Defense. The part which 
home economists can play in the civilian defense program 
is clearly presented in this article on the program already 
worked out in Battle Creek, Michigan. The objectives of 
the group in this community are listed and can serve as & 
guide to other groups. 
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VA Institute in Puerto Rico. A five- 
day Institute on Hospital Food Service, 
sponsored by the Dietetic Division, Vet- 
erans Administration, was held at the 
San Patricio Hospital, VA Center, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, February 12 to 16. 
This was the first time such meetings 
have been held for dietitians in Puerto 
Rico. The group in attendance included 
dietitians from hospitals throughout the 
island and one representative from St. 
Thomas. 

Although planned primarily as a 
workshop for dietitians, hospital ad- 
ministrators were invited to attend, and 
seven were present at all sessions. The 
program included presentation and dis- 
cussion of material on food administra- 
tion, nutrition education, personnel 
management and training, and the im- 
portance of sanitary practices in food 
handling. 

On the opening day, Dr. Lydia J. 
Roberts, Head, Heme Economics De- 
partment, University of Puerto Rico, 
presented the theme of the week, ‘‘Pro- 
vision of Dietary Essentials in Terms of 
Everyday Foods.’’ Dr. Roberts stressed : 
first, that both administrator and dieti- 
tian must recognize the obligation to 
provide good nutrition for every person 
whose feeding is in their charge; second, 
that this adequate diet should be pro- 
vided in terms of everyday foods with 
emphasis on the availability and high 
nutritive value of many of the native 
fruits and vegetables and bringing up 
average dietary to fair adequacy by use 
of selected foods; third, that an adequate 
diet can be served at a moderate or 
minimum cost as applied specifically to 
hospital practices. 

Staff members of the Insular Depart- 
ment of Health carried out the agenda 
for one entire day on ‘Sanitation in 
Food Handling,” with topics based on 
the training in sanitation for food han- 
dlers that is offered by the Health De- 
partment to interested institutions. This 
training is in addition or supplementary 
to routine on-the-job training that must 
be given locally. This might have been 
called a bi-lingual workshop since the 
sessions on sanitation and parts of dis- 
cussions on other days were in Spanish. 

Many of the hospitals represented 
have only one dietitian. The discussions 
on training food service workers, prob- 
lems in planning and executing such 
programs, and efficient utilization of 
personnel, all served to emphasize the 
need for the dietitian to delegate duties 
to a subsidiary supervisor or aide. Dem- 
onstrations of several training situations 
were presented by dietetic personnel of 
the VA Hospital. 

Group teaching demonstrations were 
included in discussions of nutrition edu- 
cation programs for patients. An import- 
ant part of the program was the study 


and discussion of the recently published 
diet instruction and the meal planning 
booklet for diabetic patients. Carmen B. 
Martinez, of the San Patricio Hospital 
Dietetic Staff, had translated this ma- 
terial into Spanish. Posters of the six 
exchange lists, using where possible na- 
tive grown fruits and vegetables, were 
also presented. All of this material was 
planned for use in in-patient nutrition 
clinic instruction, 

In addition to the staff of the Dietetic 
Service, other members of the staff at 
the VA Hospital who participated in 
the program included: Dr. R. Rodri- 
guez-Molina, Chief, Medical Service; Dr. 
H. Martinez-Villafane, Chief, Tubercu- 
losis Service; Dr. E. A. Ramirez and 
Dr. C. A. Romero of the Medical Service. 


Southern Conference on Gerontology. 
On March 19 and 20, Vera W. Walker, 
Florida Welfare Department, attended 
the Southern Conference on Gerontology 
in Gainesville, Florida, as the represent- 
ative of A.D.A. Her report is condensed 
below: 

Dr. Warren 8. Thompson, Scripps 
Foundation, presented facts on popula- 
tion trends. He pointed out that at 
present the Middle West and New Eng- 
land have the highest percentage of aged 
persons, probably because younger peo- 
ple migrate away from those areas, and 
that people over fifty-five are likely to 
be resistant to moving. Dr. Lynn T. 
Smith, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Florida, brought out, on the 
other hand, that the aged do migrate to 
areas along the deep water fringe of the 
southern U. S8.—the Pacifie Coast, Mast- 
ern Texas, and Florida, and he predicted 
that the trend is just beginning, for 
increasing pensions and retirement plans 
will make it possible for more older 
people to move to milder climates. 

A panel agreed that the terms ‘‘aged”’ 
and ‘“‘aging’’ are relative and only some- 
what related to chronological age; that 
there are pressures to lower the com- 
pulsory retirement age while on the 
other hand more people are enjoying 
good health for more years than ever 
before; that we must plan to use the 
skills and special knowledge of older 
people in our communities and help 
them adjust to the ‘‘young man’s”’ world; 
that usually the people with more edu- 
cation and higher standards of living are 
the ones who are productive for a greater 
number of years. 

Dr. Nathan W. Schock, National 
Heart Institute, Baltimore, spoke on 
the biologic aspects of aging, empha- 
sizing the need for studying factors in- 
fluencing longevity. Dr. Wilma T. Dona- 
hue, University of Michigan, took as her 
topic the psychologic aspects of aging 
and said that they may be as devastating 
as the physical effects. She told of studies 
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in adjustment which indicate that for 
most people the happiest years occur 
during the period of greatest responsibil. 
ity and hardest work. Dr. Hilda Taber, 
South Carolina Medical College, dis. 
cussed sludging of the blood, pointing 
out that in monkeys, malarial parasites 
are more successfully treated if sludging 
is prevented. She suggested that further 
research in this area may be one key to 
the prevention of degeneration of cells 
and organs. 

Dr. Robert Kleemeier, Laboratory of 
Physiological Research, Moose Haven, 
Florida, described the work done there, 
especially in relation to adjustment, 
He said that usually residents who be- 
long to the working group in the in- 
stitution adjust better and are happier 
than non-workers, even making allow- 
ance for differences in health and age, 

The economic factors of an aging 
population were covered by Dr. Frank 
G. Dickinson, American Medical Ag- 
sociation, who predicted a clash between 
younger and older age groups as more 
voters become older persons. Increased 
pension plans lead to higher taxes and 
encourage oldsters to exploit the young- 
sters. The older group has a high anti- 
labor sentiment and is opposed to any- 
thing that tends to increase prices. He 
suggested, although he did not favor the 
idea, that there might be a maximum 
voting age as well as a minimum. 

A report on a study of retired persons 
in Florida was presented by Irving L. 
Webber. Of 441 retired persons in the 
study, most were from 65 to 69 years 
old, although 29 were less than 50. They 
had come from all parts of the U. §, 
several from foreign countries, and most 
had been in Florida for less than 10 years. 
Less than 8 per cent had been profes- 
sional people; skilled workers and busi- 
ness operators made up the bulk of the 
group. The median school attendance 
was 12.15 years. Only one-fourth re- 
reported no favorite recreation. They 
tended to be healthy—68 per cent had 
not visited a physician and 83 per cent 
had not called one during the past six 
months, but many reported heart con- 
ditions, arthritis, blindness, diabetes, 
and other degenerative conditions. He 
pointed out the implications for other 
localities where the aged may come. 

Nelson Poynter summarized the con- 
ference, pointing out that no senior 
citizen should look upon his pension as & 
gratuity. He also pointed out that we 
need to devise ways of using hand labor 
to provide part-time employment for 
the aged. We should be _ resourceful 
enough to add a handicraft economy to 
our regular economy. 


National Conference on Chronic Dis- 
ease. Forty-six health groups were repre- 
sented at the National Conference on 
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Sexton pickles, olives, relishes and appetizers are potent good will 
builders for those who serve the public. These mighty mites of 
taste appeal catch the eye... nostrils savor their pungent flavor 
.. . lips smack over their delicate tanginess . . . and the guest is 
convinced that yours is a quality place to eat. We plan it that 
way, selecting the world’s finest of each variety and seasoning 
them especially for your service. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1951 
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Chronic Disease held in Chicago, March 
12 to 14. The meeting, which stressed 
preventive aspects of chronic disease, 
was jointly sponsored by the National 
Commission on Chronic Illness, U. 8. 
Public Health Service, and the National 
Health Council. The A. D. A. was repre- 
sented by Blanche E. Lenning, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, and Ruth M. 
Yakel, Executive Secretary, A.D.A. 
The Conference was divided into 
working sections concerned with the 
prevention of: arthritis and rheumatism, 
heart disease, cancer, poliomyelitis, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 
diabetes, blindness, deafness, tubercu- 
losis, and syphilis. Statements were also 
prepared on emotional disorders, hered- 
ity, occupation, and malnutrition as 
they may be related to the causation of 


3 ways to 


STOP 


cold coffee complaints 


chronic disease. The working sections 
evaluated scientific data and considered 
the development of prevention programs 
in the practice of medicine and in the 
education of physicians, dentists, nurses, 
social workers, teachers, and health edu- 
cators. Other committees discussed 
methods for organizing the community 
to expand prevention programs and for 
providing information to the public 
about the importance of early case find- 
ing and treatment of chronic disease. 

At one session a report from the 
Experimental Biology and Medicine In- 
stitute of the National Institutes of 
Health was read. It said in part: ‘‘An 
estimated 25 to 30 per cent of the adult 
population in the U. S. is overweight 
and the percentage may reach as high as 


60 per cent in women of the fifty- to 
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But with STANLEY Coffee Servers hot bever- 
ages stay appetizingly hot to the last drop. By 
test genuine STANLEYS keep liquids 20° hotter 


after 2 hours than do ordinary pots. 


STANLEYS are finished in nickel, chromium 
or silver, never crack or chip—actually pay for 


themselves in reduced replacements. Write for 


complete information today. 
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seventy-year age group. Weight control 
is primarily a form of medical treatment 
and should not be undertaken without 
medical supervision.’’ Programs to con- 
trol obesity were suggested as a means 
of reducing the incidence of diabetes, 


Conference on Restaurant Manage. 
ment. The eighth annual conference on 
Restaurant Management at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, was held March 
15 and 16. The program included the 
following topics: 


‘*Food in a Mobilized Economy”’ by Dr, 
T. 8. Sutton, College of Agriculture, 
The Ohio State University 

“How Far Can We Go in Hiring Older 
Workers?”’ by Jeannette Stanton, De- 
partment of Psychology, The Ohio 
State University 

“Mass Feeding in Disasters’’ by Robert 
Williams, Executive Vice-President, 
The Ohio State Restaurant Associa- 
tion 

“What Is Being Done by the Ceramic 
Industry to Reduce Equipment 
Losses??? by Dr. Edward Schramm, 
Onondaga Pottery Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York 


Other meetings took the form of dis- 
cussion panels and clinics. At one, the 
purchase of poultry products was 
covered by R. E. Cray and A. R. Winter, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, The 
Ohio State University, who discussed 
costs of different grades of eggs, speci- 
fying orders, checking receipts, holding 
products to avoid deterioration. At an- 
other session, research pertinent to res- 
taurant management problems was re- 
ported by students in home economics 
and business organization; this was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of work sim- 
plification by LeVelle Wood and Elaine 
Weaver. The topic of another group was 
“Effective Supervision of Employees,” 
which covered the ‘“‘real job of super- 
vision,”’ delegation of responsibility and 
authority, methods of giving orders, 
motivating subordinates, role-playing, 
visual aids, and interviewing. 


WHO News. Panama has become the 
75th full member of the World Health 
Organization. There is, in addition, one 
associate member. In the western hemi- 
sphere, all but one of the American re- 
publics are members. 


Borden Chemistry Award. Dr. 
Thomas L. MeMeekin, Head, Protein 
Division, Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U.S.D.A., Philadelphia, on 
April 2 received the 1951 Borden Award 
in the Chemistry of Milk at the American 
Chemical Society’s 119th national meet- 
ing in Boston. The award, which includes 
a gold medal and honorarium of $1000, 
was made to Dr. McMeekin for ‘‘funda- 
mental research opening the way to 
broader industrial, pharmaceutical, and 
medical uses of milk proteins.”’ Dr. 
MecMeekin has developed a fiber from 
casein which is being marketed as a 
component of automobile air filters and 
which also shows promise in such prod- 
ucts as furniture stuffing and oil paint 
brushes. Most significant, however, has 
been his contribution to the knowledge 
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PREMIUM 
SALTINE CRACKERS 


“More people buy NABISCO’S Saltines than any other cracker” 


CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 


You get a real bonus in the new cello- 
phane-wrapped PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers! There is no waste caused by 
sogginess or staleness .. . no waste of 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs 
...no waste of time in handling unused 
crackers and trying to keep them fresh. 
Every PREMIUM Saltine packet you 
buy earns a profit! 
VISIT OUR BOOTH $ ¥*365 


at the 
NATIONAL RESTAURANT CONVENTION 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
packed with ideas on how to increase sales 
and cut food cost with NABISCO prod- 
ucts including: PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers © TRISCUIT Wafers * RITZ 
Crackers © DANDY OYSTER Crackers 
* OREO Creme Sandwich 


BAKED BY NABISCO 


BUILD PROFITS... 
BY SERVING QUALITY! 


Your patrons know that PREMIUM 
Saltine Crackers in cellophane packets 
are always fresh, crisp and whole. They 
like the clean eye appeal of the package. 
And they'll enjoy having salty, flaky 
PREMIUM Saltine Crackers with soup 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 
bread and rolls—even though it’s a 


money-saver for you! 


* SNOWFLAKE SALTINE CRACKERS in the Pacific states 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 27, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet “‘Around the clock with NABISCO.” 
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SANITATION 
for Diet Kitchens 


| You Can Still Buy A 


SALVAJOR 


SCRAPPING 
& PRE-WASH MACHINE 


$295 


* Standard Junior Model F.O.B. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


for as 
little as 








Yes, it takes only a small investment for 
any diet kitchen to get all the savings and 
benefits of this famous Scrapping and 
Pre-Wash Machine. With the Salvajor 
Junior the dishwashing operation is 
speeded with less labor by the fast scrap- 
ping and pre-washing operation; less de- 
tergent is needed—yet dishes are thor- 
oughly clean and sanitary; silverware 
loss in the garbage is eliminated; even 
dishwashing machines work better. More 
complete details are yours for the asking. 
Write today. 


See the Salvajor in action at the Chicago 
Restaurant Show, booths 654 and 655. 


THE SALVAJOR COMPANY 


118 Southwest Blvd. Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Dept. AD 


Please send full information on the 
Salvajor Scrapping & Pre-Wash Ma- 
chine. 

Name__ 


Address 


| milk, 








of protein structure and behavior. He 
was the first to separate the three types 
alpha, beta, andgamma—from 
and from such investigations have 
come the casein fiber mentioned above. 


of casein 


Nutrition and Dietetics Fellowship. 
The Mayo Foundation of the University 
of Minnesota at the Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, is offering a Fellow 
ship in Nutrition and Dietetics. It is to 
be open to dietetic students who have 
finished their internship and who wish 
training in research dietetics. The holder 
of the fellowship will receive a stipend 
of $125 a month, with an opportunity to 
earn more if it is necessary. She will 
be considered a graduate student of the 
University of Minnesota. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Director, Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 


Air Force Dietitians. The following 
dietitians in the U. 8. Air Force have 
been promoted to the temporary grade 
of captain: 


Charlotte P. Claybrooke 
Mary C. Horak 
Frances E. Smith 


The following dietitians have received 
appointments in the U. 8. Air Force 
Reserve: 


Helen Marie Brisbane—Captain 
Mary Josephine O’Connor+First Lieu- 
tenant 
Barbara L. Lacy—Second Lieutenant 
Fifth Community Nutrition Institute. 
An in-service program in public health 
nutrition—the fifth Community Nutri- 
tion Institute—will be held June 18 
through 30 at Syracuse University. The 
program is under the joint direction of 
the College of Home Economics, Syra- 
cuse University, and the New York 
State Department of Health, and is 
being conducted for physicians, nutri- 
tionists, public health nurses, health 
educators, and other interested person- 
nel. The first week of the Institute will 
be devoted to fundamental developments 
in nutrition; during the second, nu- 
tritional problems arising or becoming 
more pronounced during a national emer- 
gency will be considered. 


College Food Service Institute. A 
Food Service Institute dealing with food 
service in colleges will be jointly spon- 
sored by Northwestern University and 
Collegeand University Business magazine, 
July 30 to August 1 in Chicago. Problems 
created by manpower shortages and high 
food costs will be given intensive study. 
Specialists in cost control and menu 
preparation will be featured. 


Tuskegee Food Show. The sixth an- 
nual Food Show and Nutrition Institute 
was held at Tuskegee In:titute on April 
5 and 6. Emphasis was given to food 
purchasing, nutrition, and preparation. 
A. Frooman, author of Five Steps to 
Effective Food Purchasing, served as dis 
cussion leader. 


Meetings. The 1951 meeting of the 


American Association of the History of 
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Dull Menu! 


These are the yams with real 
food glamour. Even the sim- 
plest plate brightens, looks 
more appetizing with Loui- 
siana Golden Yams. 


These are the moist-textured 
sweet potatoes, the ones fa- 
mous for flavor and sweetness 
and for that characteristic 
reddish-gold color the appe- 
tite finds irresistible. 

Glorify your menus with 
Louisiana Golden Yams. Serve 


them as a VEGETABLE, 
as a DESSERT~— often. 


THEY'RE 


Sun-@) 1: er-gized 
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Complete Protein... 
THE KIND SUPPLIED BY MEAT... 


and the Dietary Regimen in Arterial Hypertension 


Contrary to the former traditional practice of restricting dietary protein, espe- 
cially meat protein, in arterial hypertension, it is now recognized that adequate 
amounts of complete protein are needed by the hypertensive patient. The 
patient with hypertension, in common with normal individuals, should receive 
the usual allotment of protein, 60 to 70 grams per day.! This protein intake 
promotes a sense of well-being. 


The previous belief that the high specific dynamic action of protein imposes 
excessive demands on the heart of the hypertensive patient has also been dis- 
credited clinically. Curtailment of the protein intake below that needed for 
metabolic requirements depletes body protein reserves, leads to excessive 
weakness, interferes with many immunologic reactions, and often is a factor 
in anemia or in its intensification.2 Rather than an indication for restricting 
protein, albuminuria in hypertensive disease is an indication for determining 
whether the patient’s protein intake should be increased to compensate for 
urinary losses. 


In hypertension, the aim of the diet is to provide optimal amounts of pro- 
tein, vitamins and minerals and to maintain the hypertensive patient at normal 
weight. By increasing the work of the already overburdened heart, obesity 
renders the patient more vulnerable to the hazards of hypertension. When 
weight reduction is indicated, lean meat may well be the mainstay of the 
dietary regimen. For patients requiring restriction of sodium, only unsalted 
meats should be used. 


Furnishing large amounts of biologically complete protein, muscle meat can 
contribute valuably to the protein requirements of the hypertensive patient. 
But meat represents much more than just an excellent protein food. It also 
provides valuable amounts of iron and the B complex vitamins, including 
niacin, pyridoxine, riboflavin, thiamine, and the newly discovered vitamin B,>. 


(1) Mann, G. V., and Stare, F. J.: Nutritional Needs in Illness and Disease, J.A.M.A. 142:409 
(Feb. 11) 1950. 


(2) Stieglitz, E. J.: Hypertensive Arterial Disease and Hypotension, Chapter 30, Geriatric 
Medicine, The Care of the Aging and the Aged, 2nd ed., Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, 1949. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- Pe 
tional statements made in this advertisement oe. 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and “aD: 
. * ° . Waa 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. arovcay 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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Medicine was held in Baltimore, May 3 
through May 5. 

Associates Food and Container Institute 
is holding its fourth annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., on May 7. The main 
subject of discussion will be proper feed- 
ing of our armed forces all over the world. 

The Second International Gerontologi- 
cal Congress will take place September 9 
to 14 in St. Louis, under the auspices of 
the International Association of Geron- 
tological Societies, the Gerontological 
Society, Inc., and the American Geriat- 
ries Society. The program will be divided 
into four sections: biology and medicine; 
sociology, psychology, education, and 
religion; economics and welfare; and 
medical services, hygiene, and 
ing. 
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Emma Baughman Hall. Emma Baugh- 
man Hall, St. Winifred’s Farm, St. 
Mary’s County, Oakley, Maryland, 
passed away on March 6, 1951. Mrs. Hall, 
who had been an A. D. A. member since 
1932, had previously been on the dietary 
staff of the Jewish Hospital in Brooklyn. 


National Research Council Publica- 
tions. Flour and Bread Enrichment, 1949- 
50, a new pamphlet issued by the Com- 
mittee on Cereals of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board, National Research Coun- 
cil, deals with the progress made in 
enrichment legislation and research since 
the bread and flour enrichment program 
was inaugurated at the National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense in 1941. 
The pamphlet points out the virtual 
disappearance of B vitamin deficiencies 
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You can serve hot, fresh, appetizing meals 
in /ess time and with Jess work when you cook 
with Market Forge Steam Cookers. Food is 
tastier. Cooking is faster. Waste and shrinkage 
is cut. Steam cooking saves you time and labor 
because it eliminates washing heavy pots and 
pans. There is never any burned food. 


Cook the kind of food that keeps customers 
coming back. Cook with Market Forge Steam 
Cookers. Get these advantages: 


One-piece sanitary shelves, 
Removable inner door. 


Complete stainless steel interior 
including the door. 


Seamless round-cornered baskets. 


Insulated door front. 


These major advances in steam cook- 


ing were originated by Market Forge, 
one of the oldest and largest companies 
manufacturing steam cookers today. Al- 
ways look to Market Forge for the 


first 


in modern improvement and 


superiority. 


Send for big Free Manual on Steam 


Cooking Today. Write Dept. K. 
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and the diseases resulting from them in 
U. 8. charity clinics and in a survey of 
alcoholics in Chicago. Surveys in New. 
foundland and the Philippines have also 
shown amazing decreases in deaths from 
tuberculosis and beriberi. 


Department of Agriculture Publica. 
tions. Seasonal Patterns of Food Con- 
sumption, City Families, 1948, is Special 
Report No. 3 of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, 
U.S.D.A. Based on food consumption 
surveys in four metropolitan areas dur- 
ing 1948 and 1949, the report notes that 
seasonal changes in the nutritive value 
of urban dietaries are not nearly so large 
as the wide changes in the use of certain 
individual items, most conspicuously 
fresh fruit. Another interesting point 
brought out in the report is that food 
consumption for the spring months is 
closer to the annual average pattern 
than any other season and that spring 
therefore would be the best season to 
make a brief general dietary survey. 

Seventh in the series of Southern 
Cooperative Bulletins, U.S.D.A., is Fam- 
ily Food Consumption in Three Types 
of Farming Areas of the South. I. An 
Analysis of 1947 Food Data. Issued by 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eeo- 
nomics, U.S.D.A.; the Institute of Sta- 
tistics, North Carolina State College; 
and the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions of Arkansas, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, it is first in a series 
of family food consumption reports on a 
joint project of the southern region. 
This first section gives the purpose, 
scope, and methods of the overall study 
of home-produced food used during 1947 
by the families concerned. The findings 
are intended to be used as a basis for 
furthering food and health education in 
rural southern areas. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies, U.S.D.A., has recently issued a 
bulletin titled Rice Preferences among 
Household Consumers, summarizing the 
results of a study of these preferences 
conducted by the Division of Special 
Surveys. A series of these studies is being 
made by the Division, with cooperation 
from the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economies and the Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A. 
This booklet is Agriculture Information 
Bulletin No. 15, and can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S.D.A., Washington. 


New Army Uniform. Army dietitians 
will now be seen in a Hattie Carnegie 
creation—a new wool taupe uniform au- 
thorized March 1 by the Department of 
the Army for members of the Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps, the Army 
Nurse Corps, and the Women’s Army 
Corps. The uniform may be worn by any 
officer when not on duty with troops and 
by enlisted women as prescribed by 
installation commanders. Summer serv- 
ice uniforms, made of beige taupe cot- 
ton chambray broadcloth, are being 
issued on a priority basis starting April 
15. Those in tropical and semi-tropical 
climates will receive them first. 
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FOLEY 


SILVER SANITATION. Foley turns out 2000 to 4500 
pieces of clinically clean silverware every hour because 
that’s the one job it was made to do exclusively. 
Foley-washed silver showed a bacteria count of 6, 
four hours after washing—but silver washed in dish 

washer showed 13,400 growth. Foley eliminates all food 
stains, grease, and film from stainless and other sil 

verware each washing. NO DETARNISHING. Bur- 
nishing reduced 75%. 

GREAT LABOR SAVING. The fully automatic Foley 
not only washes and rinses but DRIES by electrically 
heated forced air at 220° all at a single push of a 
button. NO TOWELING. One unpleasant task is 
completely eliminated, saving one or two in help. 
Foley saves its cost in labor alone in 2 to 6 months. 

DEPENDABILITY. Precision machined parts and 15 
years continuous experience mean dependable oper 

ation with unskilled help. 


Get a Foley 
Get it now with a defense order 
or write for delivery date. 


The Foley is a Public 
Health Machine. 


FOLEY-IRISH 
CORP. 


31 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Foley-Irish Corp., Dept. AD 


“Modern Sanitation’’. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


SUGARLESS SWEETENER 


Safe and Satisfying for the 
person on the Restricted Diet 


Has no carbohydrate content—sweetens but adds 
no food value, so it need not be figured in the diet. 
Comes in handy shaker-top can, which makes it easy 
to use. Specify CELLU SUGARLESS SWEET- 
ENER. 


Sugar-Free FREEZETTE 


Patients 
CELLU 
ETTE 


makes 


31 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Will be displayed at 
National Restaurant 
Show 
Booth 524. 


Please send descriptive literature and reprint of article, ‘The 
Dishwashing Problem is Several Problems’’, as published in 


A frosen Desert Much 
Like Ice Cream 


make 


FREEZ- 
home 


wonderfully 


satisfying substitute 


for ice cream. Adds 


no food value to the 


milk 


TMi TATION 
VANILLA FLAVOR 


r cream with 


which it is mixed. 


F~ Send for 
Catalogue Con- 
taining over 


100 Cellu Foods 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Inc. 


1750 West Van Buren Street 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Australian Dietitians. In April, the 
Dietetic Association, Victoria, sponsored 
a refresher course to help dietitians in 
the broader aspects of quantity food 
service and dining room management. 
The lectures included the following 
topies: ‘‘Latest Trends in Large Kitchen 
Architecture and Equipment’’; ‘‘Flavors 
and Sauces’’; ‘‘Pastrymaking’’; ‘‘Food 
Microbiology’’; ‘‘Staff Control and Per- 
sonnel Management—The Female Ex- 
ecutive’; and ‘Commercial Catering 
and Food Costing.”’ 


Menu-Recipe Service. A new Meal- 
master Recipe File and Menu Service 
has been developed by Mary T. Kava- 
naugh, Test Kitchen Director, Bureau 
of Lunchrooms, Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. It is designed to help reduce 
preparation time and motion and insure 
greater accuracy of ingredient and por- 
tion control in quantity food production. 
It provides daily menus for a year, with 
each menu item covered by a recipe in 
the card file. These recipes, falling into 
twenty-two classifications, have been 
tested and refined over a number of 
vears. Portion costs and major nutri- 
tional values are also given for each 
recipe. 


School Lunch Program. A record num- 
ber of 8,655,000 children participated in 
the National School Lunch Program in 
November, 1950, the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., 
has announced—a gain of 10.5 per cent 
over the previous record number reached 
in 1949; 64 per cent of the meals were 
Type A lunches. The program, in which 
over 1} billion meals were served to 
children in grade and high schools during 
the 1949-50 school year, was in operation 
in all 48 states and the 4 territories. It 
is estimated from present trends that 
1951 figures will show an increase of 164 
million lunches served, of which 67 per 
cent will be Type A. 


Apple Juice Concentrate. Frozen ap- 
ple juice in concentrated form received 
hearty approval from consumers, ac- 
cording to a sample survey recently 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Keonomies, U. 8. D. A. The survey, 
first of a ‘‘consumer acceptance” series, 
was made in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
It was participated in principally by 
homemakers, as well as by family mem- 
bers over ten years old. Three differ- 
ent concentrates were tested, all having 
been developed by the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory in cooperation with 
the Washington State Apple Commis- 
sion. Ninety per cent of the homemakers 
commented favorably on all three con- 
centrates; adults, however, preferred the 
more tart concentrate, while children 
preferred the sweeter. The favorite of 
adults was a blend of juices from differ- 
ent varieties of apples: 50 per cent 
Delicious juice, 20 per cent Winesap, 20 
per cent Jonathan, and 10 per cent 
Rome Beauty. This concentrate con- 
tained 0.4 per cent acidity built up with 
citric acid. The straight Delicious juice, 
with only 0.2 per cent acidity, was least 
preferred by adults but was the favorite 
with those under twenty-one, showing 
the preference of young people for a 
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sweeter beverage. General comments 
were made on the ‘‘riatural’’ flavor and 
‘real apple’’ taste of all three concen- 
trates. 

The concentrate may serve as an 
excellent outlet for Delicious apples 
which lack red color and have not been 
favored by consumers for this reason. 
In the past, quantities of these apples 
have not been harvested or have sold 
at a loss, and it is hoped that apple 
juice—which depends on flavor rather 
than skin color—will increase the profit- 
able use of Delicious apples. 


Vows of State eile 


Alabama Dietetic Association. The 
spring meeting of the Alabama Dietetic 


Association was held at Birmingham, 
March 9 and 10 in conjunction with the 
Alabama Hospital Association. Dr. Lil- 
lian Storms Coover, A.D.A. President, 
spoke on ‘“‘The Dietitian in the Hospital 
Today”? at the Alabama Hospital As- 
sociation meeting. The program included 
a talk by Arthur L. Bailey, Administra- 
tor, Jefferson-Hillman Hospital, on ‘‘Hu- 
man Relations and Personality Develop- 
ments’? and a panel discussion on ‘‘To- 
day’s Best Buys’? by O. L. Ford of 
Armour and Company and C, W. Wood 
of Wood-Fruitticher Grocery Company. 
Dr. Coover also spoke to the dietitians 
on Association affairs. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. Beef 
grading was the theme of the Chicago 
Dietetic Association’s meeting on March 


Savory’s continuous toasting method requires only 
2,000-2,600 watts per hour to operate Model CT2 
—the 6-slice-per-minute all electric unit. Gas oper- 
ated models with capacities of 6 to 12 slices per minute operate on 
LP, Natural or Manufactured Gas for as little as %4¢ per hour in full 
operation. Thermostatic control permits adjustment of heat to bread 
characteristics or load requirements and makes possible this low 


cost operation. 


For quality toast, fast service, low 


operating cost — Use a Savory Toaster 


Visit Booth * 371 
at the National 


Restaurant Show. 


For full information write 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 


128 Pacific Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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21. Catherine A. Nawn, Information 
Specialist, Standardization Section 
Livestock Brands, U.S.D.A.., demon. 
strated the methods for grading beef 
as well as the revisions effective the 
first of the year in federal beef grade 
standards. 


Indiana Dietetic Association. The In. 
diana Dietetic Association presented 
Career Day for the high school girls of 
Indianapolis and Marion County on 
March 17 at the Indiana University 
Medical Center. The program, which in 
previous years had been held for college 
juniors and seniors, consisted of an ori- 
entation period, a tour of the Robert 
Long, Coleman, Riley, and Rotary Hos- 
pitals to observe the food service, and a 
luncheon at Riley Hospital. The program 
included the following speakers: ‘Col- 
lege Requirements for a Career in Die- 
tetics,”’ Pauline Bullick, dietetic intern, 
Indiana University Medical Center: 
“The Hospital Dietetic Intern,’’ Eleanor 
Ochs, dietetic intern, Indiana University 
Medical Center; ‘‘The Administrative 
Intern,’’ Alice Johnson, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; ‘‘The Therapeutic 
Dietitian,’?’ Dorothy Yates, Methodist 
Hospital, Indianapolis;-and ‘Other Op- 
portunities in Dietetics,’’ Marian Jones, 
Nutrition Consultant, Indiana State 
Board of Health. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. The 
Kansas and Missouri Dietetic Associa- 
tions met in connection with the Midwest 
Hospital Association at Kansas City, 
April 13. The joint convention was high- 
lighted by a talk given by Robert Shank, 
M.D., Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health, Washington Uni- 
versity, who spoke on ‘The Dietitian 
in the Community.”’ 

A week-end in Kansas City as guest 
of the Kansas Dietetie Association is 
being awarded to the high school senior 
who wrote the best essay on ‘‘Why I'd 
Choose Dietetics as My Profession.” 
This contest, which closed April 30, was 
the most recent project of the Kansas 
Dietetic Association’s Public Relations 
Committee. 

Over forty dietitians of Kansas and 
Missouri met at Kansas City on Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24 for a workshop. The 
first day’s sessions were directed by Ira 
Gordon, Ed.D., Associate Professor, 
Counseling Bureau, Kansas State Col- 
lege, who requested the dietitians to aid 
the Bureau ina vocational research proj- 
ect. In this project, the aim will be to 
develop the interest patterns of dieti- 
tians, using the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Test. Once developed, this pattern 
could then be used in the selection of 
people entering dietetics and thereby 
improve the quality of dietetic person- 
nel. Also discussed at the workshop were 
such topics as civil defense, delegation 
of dietitians’ duties, employment of aged 
and handicapped food service workers, 
and various hospital and community 
nutrition subjects. Ercel S. Eppright, 
Ph.D., Director, Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, Iowa State College, told 
of her impressions of the Midcentury 
White House Conference for Children 
and Youth, and the final discussion was, 
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‘When the diet specifies no sugar,”’ says 

Patricia Collier, DOLE Home Economist, 

“you can serve DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple 
Juice with complete confidence. This true, undiluted juice 
from luscious pineapples ripened in Hawaiian sunshine 
is high in quickly assimilated food energy. It is a good source 
of Vitamins C and B; and contains those minerals which give alkaline 
reaction in the body. With all these nutritional properties, DOLE Pineapple 
Juice is delicious, refreshing, and a favorite with young and old. So 
convenient, too—just open a chilled can—pour and serve.” Patricia Collier, 
DOLE Home Economist, 215 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, LTD. 
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‘How Can the Dietitian Help the Dia- 
betie?”’ 

The January meeting of the Kansas 
City Dietetic Association consisted of 
three workshops: the Community Nu- 
trition group, together with the public 
relations group, discussed dietary con- 
sultation in homes for the aged and 
children’s homes; the Food Administra- 
tion Section continued work on setting 
standards for dietetic supervisors and 
their positions; and the Diet Therapy 
group discussed plans for the children’s 
diabetic camp and a bulletin for dia 
beties, as well as the adequacy of chil- 
dren’s diets in hospitals. The February 
meeting featured. a kosher dinner at 
Menorah Hospital with Irving Levitas 
describing the Jewish religion. 

Kansas City dietitians are cooperating 





with the Diabetic Lay Society of Kansas 
City in the bimonthly publication of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Nutrition for Nor- 
mal Living,’’ which contains recipes and 
information concerning foods. 

The Kaw Valley Dietetic Association 
recently entertained dietetic students 
of Kansas State College at a dinner of 
foreign foods. 

The Wichita Dietetic Association 
sponsored a field trip through Wolf’s 
Bakery and Kitchen, where a demon- 
stration of professional cake decorating 
was given. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
The officers of the Massachusetts Dietetic 
Association were guests of the Massachu- 
sétts Heart Association at their opening 
fund drive dinner. This affair was unique 
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use Van’s long experience 


on hospital food service 


@ The picture above of the main kitchen of the new six- 
teen-story Hartford Hospital well illustrates the work Van 
has done equipping hospitals large and small for food 
service for more than a century. 


Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


@ When you see an unusually fine food service install- | 
ation, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the 


equipment. 


If you are planning food service equipment improve- | 


ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations | 
of such installations are in Van's Book, available now. 


Fhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
DIVISION OF THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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in that a low-sodium meal, planned by 
Reena Roberts Hasker, was served, _ 
The Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with three divisions 
of the Massachusetts Department. of 
Public Health and the Massachusetts 
League of Nursing Education, sponsored 
a working conference on ‘Improving 
Nutrition Education in the Basic Cur- 
riculum of the School of Nursing’’ on De- 
cember 5 and 6 in Boston, to which were 
invited teaching dietitians and nurse ed- 
ucators. Henderika Rynbergen, Assgist- 
ant Professor of Science, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York Hospital School of 
Nursing, was invited to be the leader. 


Nebraska Dietetic Association. The 
joint convention of the Nebraska Die- 
tetic Association and the Nebraska 
Home Economics Association was held 
at Lincoln, March 9 and 10. The con- 
stitution of the Nebraska Dietetic As- 
sociation was adopted at the business 
meeting. Virginia Tompkins, Profes- 
sional Education Chairman, reported the 
following accomplishments: first, con- 
tinued cooperation for recruitment and 
public relations. The committee has 
displayed material at the State Fair, 
Kearney, and the University of Omaha 
Career Day, as well as sent kits and 
literature to high schools. Second, the 
committee had developed a program of 
summer experience for college students. 

In recent months the Omaha-Council 
Bluffs Dietetic Association has enjoyed 
programs which have included a tour of 
the new VA Hospital; a trip through 
Hardings Sealtest Ice Cream Plant: 
talks on ‘‘World Affairs’? by William A. 
Utley and ‘‘The Community Looks to 
the Dietitian’? by Josephine Albrecht. 
Karlier in the year, they heard a dis- 
cussion by Thurman Wendell titled 
“This Is Our Problem’ and an address 
on ‘‘The Administrator and the Dieti- 
tian’? by Hal Perrin, Administrator, 
Clarkson Hospital. They have also enter- 
tained the Lincoln Institutional Diree- 
tors and Dietitians Association at a pot 
luck dinner in Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital. Convention reports were given at 
the University of Nebraska Hospital by 
Alice Folda and Mary Helen Sweeney. 
Officers of this Association for 1950-51 
are as follows: President, Dorothy Gill 
Ralston, University Hospital; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mary Helen Sweeney, Children’s 
Hospital; Secretary, Helen Clark, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company; 
and Treasurer, Lillian Klemm, Mutual 
Benefit Association. 

The Lincoln Institutional Directors 
and Dietitians Association this year has 
heard a talk on ‘‘Contemporary Deco- 
rating’’ by Helen Wisner, and a report 
on “My Year in the Philippines’ by 
Ruth Leverton. A demonstration of glass 
blowing was given at Union College in 
October, and convention reports were 
made at the November meeting. Officers 
of the group are as follows: President, 
Ruth* Menoher, Consumers Public 


Power; Vice-President, Margaret Swan- 
son, Miller and Paine; Secretary, Myrtle 
Johnson, Agricultural College Cafeteria; 
and Treasurer, Virginia Tompkins, Lin- 
coln. 
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NOW! Vanilla Tapioca joins your JELL-O DESSERTS! 


The introduction of Jell-O Vanilla 
Tapioca Pudding as a new member of 
the Jell-O Institutional Line is great 
news for you. For Jell-O Tapioca des- 
serts represent a saving in time, 
trouble, and labor costs over other 
tapiocas. 

There’s no weighing and measuring 
with Jell-O Vanilla Tapioca. Anyone 
can make it—and you’re always sure 
of the same creamy goodness. 

All the Jell-O desserts are quality 
desserts. The Jell-O trade-mark has 
meant the best in packaged desserts for 
over 50 years. 

So start whittling down your food 
bill by serving genuine Jell-O flavored 
gelatins, Jell-O Puddings and Pie Fill- 
ings, and Jell-O Vanilla Tapioca Pud- 
ding. Any slight difference in initial 
cost is more than outweighed by your 
gain in customer acceptance... 
quality .. . and volume. 


FREE OFFER 
Write in or ask your General Foods repre- 
sentative for the “‘“GF Album of Desserts.”’ 
Write to General Foods Corporation, In- 
stitution Food Service, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. ; 


To save time, 
age of age? 12 minutes 
ilk. nas 
— sdly boiling wenet -autes, then stit and 
over rap! y nd cool for 20 min Jain of with 
often. Cover ai! w pans. hill, serve a every time 
pour a Same wonderful resu : 
; m. 
whipped crea 





CREA 
ies with 3 cups 


114 tbsp. comm 
te: 8 


pluebert 


Heat 1 at- 
peach — with 1 cup Sugat 


mixe : , Stir an 
starch 1 , tsp- salt 


nd 
ts _ cloves, ane / 
ca till thickened. 
. lemon juice, 


TAPIOCA 
PUDDING 
Vanilla Flavor 


\Secavecccr nee 


JEU-O, JEULO PUDDINGS and PIE FILLINGS and 
NEW JELLO TAPIOCA PUDDING 


Products of General Foods JELL-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corporation 
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New Jersey Dietetic Association. The 
New Jersey Dietetic Association held a 
joint dinner meeting with the New Jersey 
Home Economies Association in Newark 
on February 19. The Association has also 
been invited to participate in a joint 
meeting with the New Jersey Hospital 
Association, as well as with the Middle 
Atlantic Hospital Association at Atlantic 
City, May 23 to 25. 

The Food Administration Section of 
the New Jersey Association this spring is 
sponsoring a series of three workshops in 
various regions of the state. The topic 
for discussion will be ‘‘How Can Die- 
titians Better Delegate Their Responsi- 
bilities?’’? At the workshops, organization 
charts will be made, job specifications 
written, and policies discussed. It is also 


x 


planned to show a film building 


employee morale. 


on 


Ohio Dietetic Association. On April 5, 
members of the Cleveland Dietetic Asso- 
ciation serving on the local arrangements 
committee for the 34th A.D.A. Annual 
Meeting held their first meeting with 
members of the A.D.A. staff to get 
planning underway. Ruth M. Yakel, 
Thelma Pollen, Mildred Egeberg, and 
Clara Zempel of the A.D.A. staff at 
tended. 

The Columbus Dietetic Association re- 
ports that dietitians are to speak on 
dietetics in nine parochial and suburban 
high schools, and that F. H. A. groups 
have requested speakers for their meet- 
ings. 


Members of the Dayton Dietetic As- 


A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS 
COMMENTS ON 


Prolon 


The beautifully equipped new Stone School socenily sania in Walnete, Shennaahoeetlte, ate a cost 
of over $500,000. Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe & Dean, Architects, Boston, Massachusetts, 


WE ORIGINALLY EQUIPPED the 
Stone School cafeteria with 
Prolon Ware because we felt 
that it would greatly reduce 
the customary expense of 
replacement. We were also 
impressed with Prolon Ware's 
attractive design and colors. 
While this installation has 
been in service only since the 
beginning of the fall term last 
year, we are already delighted 
with its sturdiness, the quiet- 


~ Prolon >». =A 


ness of service and particularly 
with the way it goes through 
the washing machines and 
comes out sparkling and clean. 
We consider Prolon Ware a 
notable step forward in the 
improvement of luncheon ware 
for school use. 

Sincerely, 


a 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


\ Ware... The new Melmac* Tableware with the 


Se 


“PROLON GLAZE” 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR, Parker D. Perry, Incorporated, 729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


*Reg. trade-mark, Amer. Cyanamid Co, 
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sociation have enjoyed radio publicity on 
several programs and on television. Die- 
titians have also been invited to speak to 
juniors and seniors at the University of 
Dayton on the dietetic internship. | 


Virginia Dietetic Association. 
spring meeting of the ¢ 
Dietetic Association was held at Roa- 
noke, April 26 and 27. Speakers included 
Frances MacKinnon, University of 
North Carolina, who discussed ‘The 
Dietitian and Community Service’’; Dr, 
Kenneth R. Crispell, University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital, who spoke on ‘‘The Place 
of the Dietitian in Metabolic Studies”; 
and Janet Cameron, Nutritionist, Ex. 
tension Division, U.S.D.A., Blacks- 
burg, Virginia, whose topic was ‘“‘Home 
Life in Rural Germany.’’ 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the Virginia Dietetic Association is spon- 
soring an intensive recruitment program 
in the state to interest high school and 
college girls in the dietetic profession, 
as well as to inform the general public 
about the dietetic profession. Newspa- 
pers and the radio have been used as 
media. In addition, talks have been 
given in high schools. 

The Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Dietetic Association voted at its 
meeting in January to accept the in- 
vitation to become an affiliated member 
of the Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care. Defense mobilization was 
also discussed at this meeting, and a 
committee was formed for this activity, 

The Richmond Dietetic Association, 
cooperating with the Richmond public 
schools, is training food handlers in the 
city high schools. The first of these 
classes graduated at Maggie Walker High 
School, on January 10. Ten students were 
awarded certificates for completing one 
year of classroom study plus six months’ 
experience in a participating hospital. 

The Tidewater Dietetic Association, 
at its March meeting, entertained repre- 
sentatives from social service agencies, 
teachers, and doctors. Guests were asked 
to give their opinions and ideas on the 
nutritional needs of the people of Nor- 
folk, as a prelude to a city-wide program 
of nutrition education in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. 


The 
arolina-Virginias 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association. The 
Wisconsin Dietetic Association conven- 
tion for 1951 was held in Milwaukee, 
March 16 and 17. The program included 
the following speeches: 


“The Practical Aspects of Buying Meat” 
by Robert Reed, Contract Sales Mana- 
ger, Oscar Mayer Company 

“Pointers on Buying Canned Vege- 
tables’? by Marvin Verhulst, Executive 
Secretary, Wisconsin Canners’ Associ- 
ation 

“Correct Method for Brewing Coffee” 
by G. J. Potts, Manager, Coffee Divi- 
sion, O. R. Pieper Company 

‘Danger Lurks in a Casserole’”’ by Doro- 
thy Hussemann, Professor of Home 
Economies, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

‘‘Nutritional Factors and Disorders of 
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Here’s that dish of ever-growing popularity—Jellied Consommé— 
at its delicious best by Le Gout. Delightfully flavored, full-bodied, 
beautifully textured. And you know it will be exactly that way every 
time! Uniformity of flavor, texture—and definite cost per portion— 
is assured always. For, preparation is so easy—simply place 
container in the refrigerator, chill down, then spoon out as orders 


come in. Ask the Le Gout man or your jobber for a demonstration. 


a. 


PRODUCT OF FEARN LABORATORIES, INC 


&. Consomme 
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Roediiens sameness, OS 


Available in Beef Consommé and Madrilene Types 


-» FRANKLIN PARK, ELLIENOTS 
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Be Ahead of the Weather 


Order Your Continental Iced Tea Today 


Place your Continental Iced Tea order now. You'll be twice 
smart! First, by ordering now you will have tea on hand 
when you need it. Second, you'll have Continental iced tea 

. iced tea made from only tiny-leaved slow-grown highland 
teas... tea that is full-liquoring, richer, with More Tea 
Flavor. That's why Continental Iced Tea is so popular 
everywhere—because it is always full-flavored, always extra 
delicious. So this summer let hot weather build your 
business. Serve Continental Iced Tea. Get a supply in now. 
Just say “Iced Tea” to your Continental Coffee man. 


For finest results, your National Restaurant Association 


recommends two 1-ounce bags of tea to one gallon of water. 


ANOTHER ONE OF... 


Contino 70" 


“FLAVOR-TESTED” MENU PRODUCTS 


Write for price list TEA ¢ HOT CHOCOLATE MIX MAYONNAISE ¢ SALAD 
DRESSING * THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING e¢ FRENCH DRESSING e 
GELATIN DESSERTS ¢ CREAM DESSERTS *¢ DEHYDRATED SOUPS 
PURE EGG NOODLES ¢ SPAGHETTI ¢ MACARONI ¢ SAUCES * MUSTARDS 
SPICES ¢ EXTRACTS ¢ PANCAKE SYRUP ¢ FOUNTAIN PRODUCTS 


CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY 
Chicago « Toledo « Brooklyn 


Producers of Continental Coffee 


America’s Leading Coffee for Restaurants, Hotels, and Institutions 
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the Blood’’ by Dr. Tibor Greenwalt, 
Director, Junior League Blood Bank 

‘Diet and the Mechanics of Immunity” 
by Dr. Andrew L. Banyai, Associate 
Clinical Professor of Medicine, Mar- 
quette University Medical School, Mil- 
waukee 

“What’s New in Food Research’ by 
Amanda Rosenquist, Director of Home 
Economics, Milwaukee-Downer. Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 

‘“‘Food Programs on TV”’ by Breta Griem, 
Staff Home Economist, WTMJ-TY, 
Milwaukee 

“Cholesterol and Arteriosclerosis” by 
Dr. William Engstrom, Chief, Meta- 
bolie Service, Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital 

“Bringing Us up to Date’’ by Winifred 
Howard Erickson, A.D.A. Treasurer, 
and Director of Dietetics, Ancker Hos- 
pital, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Thelma Pollen, A.D.A. Publie Re- 
lations Director, at the luncheon dis- 
cussed the Association’s program and 
gave suggestions for state activities, 
after which Capt. Evelyn Girard, 
WMSC, U.S. Army, spoke on opportuni- 
ties for dietitians in the Army. 

At the final session, Dr. Carl Neupert, 
Co-Director, Health Service, Wisconsin 
Civil Defense, spoke on ‘‘Essentials of 
the State Civil Defense Program.”’ 


_jiiiaiii tion Acti vities 


Representatives to State Meetings. 
Representatives to spring state dietetic 
association meetings are as follows: 

April 26, Clara Zempel, Iowa Dietetic 
Association, Ames 

May 10 and 11, Ruth M. Yakel, Loui- 
siana Dietetic Association, Baton Rouge 

As previously mentioned, Lillian §. 
Coover was the Association’s represent- 
ative to the Ohio Dietetic Association 
meeting in Dayton, April 13 and 14. 
In connection with her visit to Dayton, 
Dr. Coover appeared on a television 
program. 


A. D. A. and Allied Associations, A 
meeting of the Joint Commission for 
the Improvement for the Care of the Pa- 
tient was held in Chicago, March 9 and 
10. Ruth M. Yakel attended as a repre- 
sentative of A. D. A. 

Vera Walker was the Association’s 
representative at the Southern Conference 
on Gerontology which was held at Gaines- 
ville, Florida, March 19 and 20. 

Georgia M. Smith attended the Con- 
ference for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation which was held in Washington, 
D.C., March 19 and 21. 


Dietetic Mobilization. Since A. D. A. 
began its program to enlist the assistance 
of individuals with some training in 
home economics or dietetics in the mo- 
bilization program, more than 1660 ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out from the 
national office. About 100 have been re- 
turned, indicating that these women are 
available to assist as dietary department 
workers. 
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